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A beautiful and 
reliable receiver 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 


The 
SELECTOR ELECTRIC 


&é 17 
FOR A.C, OR D.C. 


HE Selector’ reputation for 

*“ quality” was never more fit- 

tingly corroborated than in the 
Electric “ 42.” 


Freed entirely from the annoyance of 
batteries and accumulators, and having 
a self-contained aerial, the Selector * 42°’ 
is ready to play on being connected to 
any electric wall plug or light socket. 


Selectivity is a very noteworthy feature 
of this fine receiver. Home and Con- 
COMPLETE 42 Gns. tinental Stations are received with ease 


or £7 down and 12 and clarity, and so fine is the selectivity 
ee Ya of obtained, that stations can be separated 
sien almost within sight of the aerial. 


Reproduction is clear and true, giving to 
each note and word its precise tone value 
and making listening a real pleasure. 


You are invited to send for Catalogue 
C.11, giving full particulars, or alterna- 
tively to refer this announcement to your 
dealer, who will be pleased to arrange a 
demonstration in your own home. 
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SELECTORS LIMITED 206 Bedford Avenue, Slough Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. Telephone: Slough 814. 
: London Showrooms: 1 Dover Street, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4771. 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


Give the children 
Vita-Weat 





My dearest Amy, 


You need never apologise for “worrying” me 
about the children. And I must say you're quite 
right about their teeth, because whether they grow 
up with strong, sound teeth depends on the care 
taken of them now. 

If I were you, I should give them that nice Vita- 
Weat instead of ordinary bread. It’s the whole- 
wheat crispbread, you know, that Peck F'reans 
make. They’ll like it better than bread, and its 
“crunchiness” is the best thing possible for their 
teeth. Also it’s packed full of those things they 
call vitamins, and very good for the inside. I find 
that children who eat Vita-Weat seldom or never 
need aperients. , 

If you ask Dr. Macdonald, he'll tell you all about . 
Vita-Weat. And if you and James take to it your- 
selves, you'll both feel all the better for it.... 


Vita-Weat 


RECO 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


ih BY EREAN 
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Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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Ww. E. HURCOMB’S 


In a great sale that took place elsewhere on July 8th a little 
Louis XV. Table sold well. The lady who owned an almost 
identical picce (illustrated) agreed to sell it here at a low 

> reserve. I sold it. recently for £220, 
Have you one like it? 

Last Saturday my motor tour was to 
and from Folkestone, Dover, and London, 
I sold half a pearl necklace for £870 on 
Friday, and called on the vendor, who 
told me that £500 was the best cash offer 
she could get before entrusting it to me. 
This was not a case of going farther and 
faring worse. The lady also said that 
she had been offered £400 for one emerald 
out of a ring, size half an inch long by 
seven -sixteenths of an inch wide. [ 
promptly said that it would realize over 
£1,000 at my sale next Friday. The result 
will no doubt appear as an item of news 
in The Times next Saturday. 

I called at a Rectory a little north of 
Peterborough and inspected a very much 
scratched and worn emerald set in a tiny 
row of diamonds. I could have bought 
it for cash for a few pounds. The Rector 
and his wife were amazed when | said 
that it would realize over £200. It actually 
fetched £320. 


“Dear Mr. Hurcomb,—I am more than 
delighted with the good news, and thank 
you again and again. You are indeed a 
wizard. Had you not paid us a visit last 
Saturday we should never have had this good fortune. I believe 
that you mesmerized the emerald.” 





This beautiful French 
Table sold recently 
for £220, 


Write for Brochure free for the asking. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Strect. ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4), know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


Take this Sure Way to Develop your Artistic Ability. 
Learn by Post by the “‘ John Hassall Way.”’ 


OULD you like to draw—to be capable 

' of making a really good sketch; to 

record in line or wash a lovely land- 

scape; to make nature and figure studies; to 

“dash off” a clever caricature; to design a 

poster, or to contribute humorous and other 
illustrations to the papers and magazines? 

Perhaps you have the natural ability to 
draw, and lack only the training and _ tech- 
nique necessary for the development of that 
ability. Learn how—by the JOHN HASSALL 
WAY—you can easily cultivate that small seed 
of Art within you until it becomes the ripe 
fruit of artistic achievement. 

Simply send a copy of the accompanying 
sketch (or an. orginal drawing of your own) to- 
gether with the coupon below to the John Hassall Correspondence 
Art. School, St. Albans. You will receive in return an expert’s assess- 
ment of your ability, and an impartial FREE criticism of your draw- 
ing. If the sketch shows promise, the criticism will be accompanied 
by a free copy of the beautifully illustrated brochure, “The John 
Hassall Way.’’ This contains full details of the amazingly successful 
methods of the John Hassall Correspondence Art School, and tells how 
you can become a successful creative artist; how you may acquire in 
your leisure hours, at home and without undue effort, that complete 
mastery of design and composition, that control of pen, pencil and 
brush, which shall place you on a plane with the many other success- 
ful artists who are now reaping a rich harvest of pleasure and profit 


from the wide fields of Art. : 
COUPON—Post Now ! 


The John H Correspond Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Aibans. 
Please send me—v.ithout charge or obl'gation—a 
copy of the [llustrated Brochure, ‘The John Hassall 
Way,” and [ree criticism of enclosed sketch (my own 
work). 











Copy 
this 
sketch 
for free 
criticism 
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DR THE RED RIN 


You can easily recognise the 
British- built Super Tyre. It 
is distinguished by a red ring 
where wall meets tread. 


You want to see that red ring 
on your tyres. It denotes a 
standard of Strength, Safety 
and Mileage that only India 
Super Tyres can offer. It is 
also a definite insurance against 
tyre damage due to any causes 
whatever beyond your 
control, 


Our confidence in India Super 
Tyres is endorsed by the fact 
that the demand is now 
world-wide. 


We make nothing 
but Super Tyres— 
one thing only— 
the World’s best. 


Test your Tyres 
every Friday. 
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INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (I.F.S.) LTD., 
7, Upper Liffey Street, Dublin, C. 9. 


Concessionaires for Northern Ireland: 


E. W. GWYNNE & CO., 34, Gloucester Street, Belfast. 


Telephone: Belfast 310. Telegrams: “ Gwyntyre, Belfast.” Telephone: Dublin 43927 (2 lines). Telegrams: “ Indityre, Dublin.” 
¢ Bentley's - Telegrams and Cables: 
ow CODES } ABC (6th Edition) INDIAOWL, INCHINNAN, RENFREW, 


PAISLEY 4141-4145, ( Private 


C 


Master of Mileage 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 
INCHINNAN SCOTLAND 
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TABLE WATER’ 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO.THIN, SO GOOD 
Made only 





Fine Virginia 
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16 St. 
E.C.1, for name of your nearest 








| PYJAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 


GOOD habit tricd and tested-saves both time and trouble. 
When replacing Shirts or Pyjamas, more and more men 
habitually ask for ‘ Luvisca.” 


Experience has shown that 
erfect in their smoothness, wear 
plete in the satisfaction they give. 


SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS and STORES. 


f any difficulty in obtaining, write 
‘(OU"TAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 


retailer, and descriptive literature. 


Cut Plug 


ly yy 54 
4 lb TINS4 

GB.llbe 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. | 
| GREAT LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. OF THE PAST : 


No. 1.—On October 10th, 1907, the Teignmouth (Devon) Life-Boat rescued 
8 lives from the schooner ‘ Tehwija,” in a S.S.W. gale, with a 
very heavy sea, and the Honorary Secretary and Coxswain were 
awarded Silver Medals for their gallantry. | 


| THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
| 106 YEARS. 
Over 62,090 fives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your &/= TO-DAY, | 


j and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
| 
| 
| 








They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 





Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


| The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, Esq., M.A., 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 























FOLLOW THE SUN 


ar NT CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 
} \ Ny) 








TOURS to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton :} 

Dec. 5 & 19,:1930. Jan. 2 & 30, 1931. 

REDUCED RETURN FARES TO 

CAPETOWN: £90 Ist class; £60 
2nd class; £30 3rd class. 


Fures to other S, African Ports on application, 
Write to: 


UNION:CASTLE 

















The Head Office West End 

3, Fenchurch Agency: 125, 

St., London, Pall Malk 
EC. S S.W.1. 
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PETER ROBINSON 


Complete Service for Men 


(Eastern Building) — 





SHIRTS 


with two. soft 
Collars to match. 
In all-wool Taffeta, 
with new Polo-shaped 
collars. 





(As illustrated.) 
22/6. 


In Ceylon. 
12/6, 15/6. 





Shirts made 


In Woven-striped Poplin. Each size. ikon 
with medium or long sleeves. to measure. 
10/6, 12/6, 15/6, 18/6. sai 
In Super Poplin, stripes and new end- 
to-end effects. 21/-. Patterns sent 


In Silk. In a variety-of striped designs. on request, 


25/6, 37/6, 50/-. 
Peter Robinson Ltd., Oxford Street, W. 1. 


























Virginia 
Cigarettes 
10 for8? 20 forl4 
50 for3’3 100 for64 
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~ LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian! 


O enable readers of “* The Spectator” to test for them- 

selves this wonderful modern method of language learning, 
the Linguaphone Institute is offering to send all applicants 
using the coupon below a 


FREE TRIAL RECORD 


This record is chosen from our French Course, but our 
method is the same in teaching all other languages. The 
record gives you extracts from lesson one and lesson eleven. 
You are thus able to judge how rapidly you can progress 
from rudimentary knowledge to the real fluency of the more 
advanced lessons (which number thirty in all). 

The illustrated extracts from the Linguaphone French Text 
Book which accompany the record enable you to follow your 
teacher easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. 

The acceptance of this Free Record 
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WINTER IN THE 


WEST INDIES 


“The Islands of Sunshine” 


BARBADOS - GRENADA 
TRINIDAD - DEMERARA 


HARRISON LINE 


SIX WEEKS ROUND 
VOYAGE - - £67 


Sailing from London. 








For full particulars apply— 


THOS. & JAS. HARRISON, 
Dock House, Billiter Street, E.C.3. 
Tel.: MONUMENT 4231. 


J. D. HEWETT & CO., LTD., 
11 (Lower) Regent Street, S.W.1. 




















his _ rd |) LINGUAPHONE 
involves you in no obligation—you will |] COURSES IN: 
never be asked to pay for the record or — 
even to return it—all we ask is that os 
you should use it; play it on your gramo- Italian 
phone as often as you can. | se 
Get your Free Record now by — 
sending the coupon below. — 
In an incredibly short time you Reperanto 
will find yourself speaking French— Chinese 
and understanding it—as well as the || Literary Courses 
expert foreign teacher who has been || © Travel Talks 
. ance 
teaching you through your gramophone. students. 


The FINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
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OUR BRETHREN 
OVERSEAS 


need 
the prayers and assistance of God’s 
people in the Homeland. 
Great opportunities for witness in Africa, 
East and West, are being lost through 
lack of means. 

The Church in the Dominions Over- 
seas is hopelessly handicapped in its task 
of ministering to the newer settlements 
for the same cause 

Prayer, support, and service given now 
will produce an abundant harvest. 

Your contribution will be gratefully 
acknowledged by The Secretary, 


Colonial & Continental 
Church Society, | 











9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4 
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News of the Week 


‘Ri01° 
MPXUE wreck of the airship ‘R101’ with a loss of 
forty-eight out of her company of fifty-four 
persons has stricken the nation with such a grief as 
has not been experienced since the War. ‘R101’ left 
Cardington last Saturday evening for a flight to India 
by way of Egypt, and in extremely bad weather about 
two o'clock last Sunday morning, she struck the ground 
near Beauvais and was burned. Among the dead were 
Lord Thomson (Secretary of State for Air), Sir Sefton 
Brancker (Director of Civil Aviation), Major G. H. Scott 
(Assistant Director of Airship Development), and several 
other highly skilled officers who cannot for a long time, 
if ever, be replaced. We have discussed in a leading 
article the questions raised by this disaster. Here we 
must mention the deep gratitude which has been stirred 
in this country by the tender care for the dead and the 


survivors shown by the French Government and people. 
* * * # 








Lord Thomson 
The career. of Lord Thomson, who was fifty-five vears 


old, had been truly remarkable. As an engineer in the 
Army he had carly opportunities of active service in 
South Africa,and made so good a start in his profession 
that it seemed highly improbable that he would turn 
to other interests. He was, however, one of the “ intel- 
lectuals ” of the Army, and his originality and readiness 
of speech attracted the attention of Sir Henry Wilson. 
While still at the Staff College Mr. C. B. Thomson 
professed a sympathy with Socialism which is said to 
have pleased more than it displeased Sir Henry Wilson, 
because the clash of opinion between him and his brilliant 
pupil was the occasion of slashing arguments. In 
the Great War the name of Colonel Thomson was asso- 
ciated mainly with Rumania, the entry of which country 
into the War was mainly arranged by him. 
* * a * 

Disaster followed the intervention of Rumania, but 
Sir Henry Wilson loyally dissociated himself from the 
tendency to blame Colonel Thomson and got him appointed 
to the Supreme War Council at Versailles. After the 
War Colonel Thomson joined the Labour Party. In 
the Labour Government of 192+ he was made Air Minister, 
and at the same time was created a Peer to strengthen 
the Party in the House of Lords. In the present Govern- 
ment he returned to the Air Ministry... He was an 
excellent Air Minister, enthusiatic and full of technical 
knowledge. But that was not all. He ably took part 
in general debates in the House of Lords. He was, as 
he deserved to be, trusted and frequently consulted by 
the Prime Minister. He was unmarried and the Peerage 
becomes extinct. 

x * * * 
Sir Sefton Brancker 

Sir Sefton Brancker, was 
practical enthusiast in every branch of 
He was never weary of speaking and writing about the 
conquest of the air, and he gave practical proofs of his 
faith by making all possible journeys by air and being 
always ready to take part in a new experiment. In 
his earlier years he served in the Royal Artillery, but 
at the beginning of the War he became Deputy Director 
of Military Acronautics. He did as much as most men 
to determine the lines along which the extraordinary 
development of aeronautics should be made during the 
War. After the War his knowledge was enlisted by 
the Air Ministry for the extension of civil aviation. 
In 1919 he left the Air Ministry and} joined a private 
firm, as he believed that civil aviation must work out 
its own salvation. In 1922 he returned to the Air 
Ministry, being appointed Director of Civil Aviation. 
He justified this change of policy on the ground that the 
Air Ministry had at last become a distinct Department 
of State, being no longer attached to the War Office. 
Probably he was right. The Air Ministry had, at least, 
larger opportunities than the unofficial Air League of 
the British Empire. 

* x * * 
Major G. H. Scott 

Major G. H. Scott, who was forty-two years old, was a 
remarkable airship captain. He devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the study of lighter-than-air mi achines. In 
1919 he commanded ‘ R34’ which flew from Scotland to 


fifty-three, 
aeronautics. 


who was a 
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the United States and back—a voyage which was in 
advance of anything attempted by the acronauts of other 
countries. He was the inventor of the system of mooring 
airships to a mast or tower—a system which is now 
established in the United States as well as here. He was 
officer in charge of ‘ R100’ on her recent flight to Canada 
and back. He was a great propagandist by virtue of the 
solidity of his achievements rather than of any aptitude, 
such as Lord Thomson and Sir Sefton Brancker had, for 
speech and writing. 
x * * * 





The Imperial Conference 

Wednesday was an extremely important, and it may 
be a memorable, day in the Imperial Conference. The 
first approach was made to closer economic union. 
Mr. Thomas surveyed the situation but proposed nothing. 
Then came Mr. Bennett, the Prime Minister of Canada— 
whom Mr. Scullin followed later in a similar sense— 
telling the Conference that something must be done, 
that the Empire could not afford failure, that a scheme 
ought to be adopted at once. Nor was he without a 
scheme. He proposed a great extension of reciprocal 
Preferences. Thus the inevitable crash has already 
come to what is loosely called ‘‘ Empire Free Trade.” 
Mr. Bennett said bluntly that Empire Free Trade was 
‘“‘ neither possible nor desirable.” He explained that it 
“ would defeat the very purpose we are striving to achieve.” 


* * * * 


What Canada offered “‘ to the Mother Country and to all 
the other parts of the Empire” was Preferences in 
exchange for like Preferences ‘‘ based upon a ten per cent. 
increase in prevailing general tariffs or upon tariffs yet 
to be created.” The Crusaders and the United Empire 
Party will have radically to change their policy, as 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was compelled by the facts to 
change his, or to put up the shutters. We cannot see 
why there should not be an agreement upon Preferences, 
but objections will be made to the preliminary inerease 
of ten per cent. Will British imports into the Dominions 
be helped? If they cannot seale the present tariff 
wall will they be enabled to get more easily over a wall 
which has first been made still higher only to be lowered 
again ? 

x * * * 
The Revolution in Brazil 

In Brazil there is a revolutionary movement much 
graver than any that has been known there for many 
years. As usual in South America the grievance is 
against a too dictatorial President. But there are 
other causes, the chief of which is the collapse of prices. 
A particular complaint against the President is that he 
has broken the rule that the two chief States contribute 
a President in turns. The President, who belongs to 
Sio Paulo, wants to nominate a new candidate from his 
own State. Like the successful leaders of the recent 
revolution in Argentina, the rebels desire to form a 
Provisional Government which shall guarantee fresh 


and fair elections. 
* * * * 


China 

The news from China is more definite than for a long 
time. Chiang Kai-shek has announced that the Northern 
forces under Feng Yu-hsiang have been defeated, and 
that most of them have been captured. Even if this is 
an exaggeration, there ‘seems to be no doubt that Feng 
has suffered a severe reverse. 

* * * 

The Round Table Conference 

The list of delegates from the three political parties 
for the Round Table Conference is impressive. No one 


eee 


can deny that it suggests the great importance which the 
Government attaches to the Conference. The Govern- 
ment itself will be represented by the Prime Minister, 
Lord Sankey, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson and Mr. J. H. Thomas. The Prime Minister, of 
course, will not be able to give a great deal of time to the 
Conference, and presumably Lord Sankey will be Chairman 
in his absence. The Unionist delegates are Lord Peel, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Zetland and Mr. Oliver Stanley, 
The inclusion of Lord Zetland makes one question the 
rumour that he will be the next Viceroy. The Unionist 
Party could not have sent to the Conference from among 
the younger men a fresher mind than that of Mr. Stanley, 
The Liberals will send Lord Reading, Lord Lothian, Sir 
Robert Hamilton and Mr. Isaac Foot. There will be 
regrets for the absence of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd 
George, but they both felt that they could not duplicate 
their duties in the House of Commons with service at the 
Conference, 
*k * * * 

The Labour Party Conference 

On Monday the Labour Party Conference opened at 
Llandudno. The resolutions criticizing the Government 
were threatening enough—particularly in regard to unem- 
ployment—but when we write on Thursday the Party 
leaders have not had more difficulty than usual in handling 
the delegates. Miss Susan Lawrence was in the chair, 
and,as might have been expected, attributed the terrible 
increase of unemployment to a new order of influences. 
She took the countcr-offensive by retailing the positive 
achievements of the Government. She was certainly able 
to compile a considerable list of Acts, but it is quite another 
matter whether this really consoled the Conference. 
Working her way through foreign policy and India to 
the Imperial Conference, she said that the Conference 
must find practical methods of improving Imperial trade. 

* * * * 

On Monday afternoon many delegates were restive 
about the postponement of legislation to reverse the effect 
of the Trade Disputes Act, and Mr. Henderson was obliged 
to give an assurance that a Bill will be introduced in 
the coming Session with the hope that the second reading 
will be obtained before Christmas. We regret this. 
There does not seem to be any widespread demand for 
an amendment of the Act. There is merely what may be 
called the routine sentiment of the trade unions. Such 
contentious debates as will surely be aroused will hold 
up much more urgent legislation and possibly even divert 
the Government from their main duty in India. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday the Conference was addressed by the Prime 
Minister, who quickly showed himself to be master of his 
audience. It is true that his victory over the dissidents 
of the Independent Labour Party was not complete, but the 
fact remains that the I.L.P. had hoped to gain ground 
and gained none. As he dealt in little but generalities, 
his personal achievement was the greater. Like Miss 
Lawrence, he claimed very positive merits for the Govern- 
ment and declared that he had “* no apologies whatever ” 
to make. Some curious passages in the speech were 
aimed at Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. MacDonald said that 
when he was negotiating he did not “ run to the news- 
papers at the end of every meeting ” and tell them that 
he had given the other person “ a tremendous thrashing.” 
Again, “ You don’t get up one morning, either at Churt 
or at Downing Street, and half between sleeping and 
waking wave a wand and somebody on a flying carpet 
comes with a scheme to build a road between Liverpool 
and Manchester.” The Liberals profess to be puzzled by 
such references. We cannot imagine why. Mr. Lloyd 
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George’s abuse. of Mr. MacDonald which we mentioned 
last week is a plain enough explanation. 
* * * * 

The amendment moved by the Independent Labour 
Party was rejected by one million eight hundred and 
three thousand votes to three hundred and thirty-four 
thousand. This looked decisive, but the Conference 
had a sting to administer to the Government after all. 
Much support was given to a resolution demanding a 
more serious consideration of thc Mosley memorandum 
on unemployment. The resolution was lost by the 
relatively small majority of one million two hundred 
and fifty one thousand to one million and forty-six 
thousand. 

x * * 
Ministers’ Remuneration 

On Monday the Report of the Select Committee on 
Ministers’ Remuneration was published. The Committee 
proposes that the Prime Minister’s salary should be raised 
from £5,000 to £7,000. We trust that this reeommenda- 
tion will be acted on soon. Mr. MacDonald’s evidence 
alone was decisive that it is almost impossible to keep 
up No. 10 Downing Street without private means. 
Both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald recommended that 
the Leader of the Opposition should receive a salary, 
but the Committee itself does not offer any opinion. 
It would be an infraction of tradition to pay a salary to 
one who holds no formal office, but we are convinced 
that the time has come for the Leader of the Opposition 
to be salaried. He has to be in his place in Parliament as 
regularly as the Prime Minister himself. His position 
involves much incidental expense, and he has not the 
leisure, if he conducts the Opposition properly, to earn 
moncy at the same time. 

* * * * 


There was not as much support as we should have 
expected for the pensioning of ex-Prime Ministers. Of 
course, if Leaders of the Opposition were always ex-Prime 
Ministers the payment of the Leaders would settle the 
matter of pensions. But this is not so. It seems to us, 
therefore, that there is much to be said for enabling ex- 
Prime Ministers who have little or no money of their own 
to place their services permanently at the disposal of 
Parliament. The pension need only be large enough to 
enable an ex-Prime Minister to live with reasonable 
comfort without having to cast round for undignified 
means of supporting himself. There is no case for a 
large pension, for if a man prefers money as such to 
the service of his country he will not be greatly missed. 
Mr. Lloyd George protested against the discrepancy of 
the £10,000 salary for the Lord Chancellor and the 
£5,000 for the Prime Minister, and, above all, to the very 
large earnings of the Law Officers. 

* * * * 
South Paddington 

The by-election campaign in South Paddington is, 
when we write, as mad a teaparty as ever. Lord 
Rothermere’s United Empire Party formally withdrew 
from the contest a few days ago in recognition of Sir 
Herbert Lidiard’s promised revolt against the Unionist 
Party Whips, but the United Empire Party candidate, 
Mrs. Stewart Richardson, informally, but very firmly, 
remained. Meanwhile, Sir Herbert Lidiard has made 
statements which encourage orthodox Unionists to think 
that the ban of the Central Office could safely be 
removed from his candidature. Evidently the South 
Paddington Conservative Association desires a recon- 
ciliation. It has passed a resolution in which occur the 
words ‘“ Only by loyalty to the Party in the House of 
Commons can any policy of Empire Free Trade be carried 


to a successful conclusion.” And elsewhere the resolution 
declares that Sir Herbert Lidiard ‘ will, if elected, press 
the Conservative Party to use its best endeavours to 
promote an Empire trade agreement.” Unfortunately 
for reconciliation it is pointed out that the resolution 
must be considered together with a speech which Sir 
Herbert made to the local Conservative Association before 
it passed the resolution. What that speech precisely 
contained nobody outside knows. Perhaps even those 
who were present do not correctly remember. All this 
is discreditable and ominous for the immediate future 
of the Unionist Party. Such silly muddling is rare 
even in local politics. 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin 

On Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin consulted with the leaders 
of his Party in London, and it is known that he will make 
a speech before Parliament meets. The stream of 
letters to the Times about his leadership shows that there 
is discontent ; but none of the complaining letters which 
we have read discloses more wisdom or character in any- 
one else. Mr. Baldwin will be all right, we think, with 
a really capable and energetic right-hand man at the 
Unionist Central Office. If Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
who is now trying to be that right-hand man, does not 
smooth out matters in the constituencies the difficulties of 
the Party will no doubt be very great indeed, but he has 
not yet had a long enough trial. In any case, the turn 
of events in the Imperial Conference will be a godsend 
to Mr. Baldwin. 

* * * * 

A New Series of Articles 

As a sequel to our articles “‘ In Defence of the Faith ” 
we shall next week publish the first of a series of articles 
entitled ‘“‘The Challenge to Religious Orthodoxy.” 
Those who are in touch with modern thought, especially 
with that of young people, know that there often exists 
among those who are notable for sociological or political 
enthusiasm a considerable hostility to traditional Chris- 
tianity—or that which its critics suppose it to be, 
In order the better to understand their point of view, 
we have asked seven writers, chosen as representing the 
outlook of the younger generation, to discuss with 
entire frankness such questions as the meaning and value 
of theism, the nature of faith, and the relation of religion 
to the education of children, to happiness, and to politics. 
Each article will be answered the following week from 
the Christian standpoint. The series will open with 
a paper on “ Irreligion,” by Mr. J. D. Bernal, of Cam- 
bridge, who will be answered by the eminent theologian, 
Professor N. P. Williams.! Among the contributors 
on the attacking side are Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mrs, 
Williams-Ellis, and Mr. C. E. M. Joad. The defending 
party includes Canon Elliott, Mr. Shebbeare, and 
Father Martindale. It is hoped that even those who 
are repelled by some of the opinions expressed will 
gain enlightenment and stimulus from this candid 
exchange of views. 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
1044; ; on Wednesday week, 1043; a year ago, 101}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92 x.d.; on 
Wednesday week, 903 x.d.; a ycar ago, 83} x.d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 79} ; on Wednesday week, 
783; a year ago, 73}. 
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“Raci’ 


rYNHE awful disaster to the largest airship in the world 

has raised the blackest doubts about the wisdom 
of the whole policy of building airships. That is a fact 
to be faced. Yet it must be remembered that moments 
of horror and overwhelming grief are the worst time for 
dispassionate thinking. It may be that some remediable 
cause of such an accident will be discovered by the 
committee of inquiry. In that event we shall at least 
be able to say that a higher degree of safety has been 
bought at an incalculable cost. ‘‘ Best safety lies in 
fear.” Conceivably the fear of such another sacrifice of 
highly accomplished and brave men will really lead to 
the discovery of the necessary safeguards. On the other 
hand, the present doubts may be substantiated. All 
that need be said now is that the extreme gravity of the 
misgivings do not justify any conclusions one way or 
the other until the inquiry is complete. 

The notion that ‘R101’ had been weakened by being 
lengthened after her first trials may be dismissed. Colonel 
Richmond and the other experienced designers who were 
responsible for the new bay in ‘ R101’ were confident 
that she had actually been strengthened. And _ their 
confidence seems to be reinforced by photographs of the 
wreckage at Beauvais. One instantly notices the small 
amount of damage done to the framework. It is crumpled 
underneath, and the bow which struck the earth first is 
smashed ; but that is all. The great size of the airship 
must have exposed her to tremendous assaults from the 
wind. Her beautiful streamline reduced to a minimum 
her resistance to the wind along the course she was steering, 
but there could not, of course, be any streamline evasion 
of the terrific thrusts of tempestuous winds from above 
or below or at the side. 

Some experience had already been gained of the effect 
of irregular gusts of wind upon an airship, but not enough 
for a decision as to whether the Airship Policy should be 
held defeated by an insurmountable danger. In 1925, 
the American airship ‘Shenandoah’ was caught in vertical 
squalls which tossed her up from 3,000 to more than 
5,000 feet, blew her down again, and smashed her. The 
“R100” during her recent voyage to Canada went 
through a lesser test over the St. Lawrence. She was 
driven up and down between a height of 2,000 feet and 
4,000 feet. The brilliant Dr. Eckener in his ‘ Graf 
Zeppelin’ was also assailed by vertical winds which 
nearly brought him to grief in the Rhone valley. If the 
United States fulfils her present programme of building 
two airships even larger than ‘ R101’ there ought to be 
plenty of opportunity for deciding whether airships are 
or are not unmanageable in certain winds. 

When ‘ R101” left Cardington it was noticed that she 
was flying low. Unquestionably she had a very heavy 
load, though it must be remembered that fuel—plenty 
of which is one of the first precautions for safety—is a 
diminishing cargo. In any ease the altitude of the airship 
was evidently the preoccupation of the officers. One of 
the messages sent to ground said “* Gradually increasing 
height.” The last message about her height not long 
before the disaster said that she was at 1,500 feet. The 
weather conditions when she reached Beauvais on her 
way to Paris were evidently as bad as could be—a strong 
gusty wind with thick driving rain. It appears from the 
evidence of one of the survivors that just before the crash 
an attempt was made to increase the height as the airship 
was near the ground. According to this account speed 
was increased but almost immediately afterwards was 
reduced. The airship then hit the ground at an angle of 
about 45. Something quite exceptional must have 





happened for such an angle to be taken near the 
ground. 

One suggestion is that the elevators jammed ; another 
that the weight of rain-water which had accumulated in 
the concave panels forced the airship down and that in 
a vertical gust of wind she touched the ground before 
anything could be done to gain height ; yet another that 
the altimeters did not register correctly and that the 
Captain was quite unaware that he was flying so low, 
Such evidence as there is inclines us to think that the 
rain and the wind were the joint cause of the crash. No 
signal of distress or even of minor trouble had been sent 
out. Even a vertical gust of wind from below, tilting the 
stern up and the bow down, would have had much the 
same effect as a vertical gust from above. 

It had been hoped that as the engines of ‘ R101’ were 
driven by heavy oil there would be no question of the 
hydrogen in the gasbag catching fire in an accident. 
Apparently, however, the engines being forced bodily 
into the gasbag, ignited the gas. One’s thoughts 
naturally turn to the alternative non-inflammable gas 
known as helium. The objections to helium are that 
it is rather heavier than hydrogen and that the supply so 
far has been limited. Major C. C. Turner, writing in the 
Daily Telegraph, mentions that Dr. Eckener when recently 
visiting England declared definitely that there would not 
long be a shortage of helium. The main sources are in 
the United States, but Dr. Eckener said that there was a 
prospect of obtaining 7,000,000,000 cubic feet of this 
gas and that at present the American Government required 
only 10,000,000 cubic feet a year. The combination of 
heavy oil for the engines and helium for the gasbag may 
possibly mean safety from fire, but it plainly has nothing to 
do with the other and even graver question whether cer- 
tain weather conditions are unconquerable. The list of 
airships which have collapsed under strains too great for 
them—mostly weather-strains—is long and depressing. 
In spite of this Lord Thomson ardently believed that 
there was no problem in the use of airships which could 
not be solved. Sir Sefton Brancker was very doubtful, 
but was open to conviction. 

One of the principal disadvantages of airships as com- 
pared with heavier-than-air machines is that they are 
dependent on their mooring masts. An aeroplane can 
descend upon any fairly smooth field and a seaplane upon 
any reasonably smooth sheet of water, but an airship needs 
hundreds of trained hands to bring her safely to earth 
where there is no mooring mast. There were only two 
mooring masts ready for ‘ R101’ on her voyage to India 
—one in Egypt and the other at the end of her journey. 
An airship which is short of fuel, at the mercy of the wind, 
and near neither a mooring mast nor a staff of trained 
men, is in a desperate position. This consideration alone 
tilts the scale for some people decisively against the Air- 
ship Policy. 

Major Turner is not immoderate when he says :— 


‘It is very disturbing to realize that the airship staff have been 
very nearly wiped out. Such an administrator as Wing- Commander 
Colmore, such a chief airship pilot as Major Scott, such an experi- 
enced designer as Col. Richmond, a navigator as Squadron-Leader 
Johnstone, a meteorologist as Mr. Giblett, cannot be replaced for 
many a day. All were highly specialist, and much of their know- 
ledge and experience is now lost to us. Actually, it would not be 
possible at present to put the ‘R100’ into commission, except 
with a crew below its proper strength.” 


The facts compel in any case a delay in the Airship Policy. 
The next step will be the report of the committee of 


inquiry. Much—perhaps everything—will depend upon 
that. It will then be seen more clearly whether it is 


reasonable to hope for victory or whether it is better to 
abandon a hopeless quest. 
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The Sorrows of 


HE flatterers of King Canute might have arranged 
matters better if instead of assuring him of his 
power to check the advance of the sea they had made 
their flattery coincide with the turn of the tide. But 
flatterers live for the moment and seldom think things 
out. Mr. Hoover must be devoutly wishing now that 
during his election campaign he had never been hailed 
as the symbol of prosperity. ‘* Coolidge and Prosperity ” 
had been a remarkably successful ery. While Mr. 
Coolidge remained President the tide of prosperity 
still flowed. When Mr. Hoover asked to be installed 
in Mr. Coolidge’s place the reasoning of his supporters 
was something like this: ‘“ If there was such prosperity 
under Mr. Coolidge, who was an ordinary politician 
and had none of the inspiration of leadership, what 
abounding prosperity may we not expect when we are 
under that successful engineer, that trained administrator 
of big business, that accomplished international organizer, 
Mr. Hoover!” Unfortunately, shortly after Mr. Hoover’s 
arrival at the White House the tide of prosperity began 
to ebb. 

That was not Mr. Hoover’s fault. Although it is not 
for us to take sides with American Republicans or American 
Democrats, we cannot help feeling intense sympathy 
with Mr. Hoover. He might, without giving anyone the 
right to cavil, join voices with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and declare that the ebbing tide of prosperity is not in 
the least to be accounted for by anything that the 
Government has done or has not done, but is the result 
of uncontrollable natural forces. The opponents of 
Mr. Hoover, however—and many of his former friends 
are now his opponents—cannot be prevented from 
reminding him that he did not stop the flatterers at 
the time. In an entertaining message the Washington 
correspondent of the Times says that the Democrats 
are reminting a gilt coin which was used by the Repub- 
licans in 1928 and was known as the “ Hoover Lucky 
Piece.” The coin bore the legend “ Good for Four 
More Years of Prosperity.” In 1928, when that coinage 
seemed by no means base, the various manifestations of 
prosperity ‘‘ were all,” as the correspondent says, “ con- 
sidered by the people as equally enduring, by the econo- 
mists as equally transient, and by the Republican 
politicians as equally useful.” This charming adaptation 
of Gibbon shows that in 1928 almost any argument 
served. Hardly anybody, even among the economists, 
was very seriously troubled about the future. 

And it must be acknowledged that Mr. Hoover helped 
the flatterers by flattering if not himself at least the 
prospects of his Presidential term. ‘“ Given a chance 
to go forward with the policies of the last eight years,” 
he said, “‘ we shall soon, with the help of God, be in 
sight of the day when poverty will be banished from this 
nation.” The prevalent comparisons of what has 
happened—the slump in prices, the millions of unem- 
ployed—with what was predicted have made many 
people who are by no means unfaithful to the Republican 
cause feel that the time has come for Mr. Hoover to speak. 
“ After all,” they have been saying, “he is a great 
man of business, a great organizer, a great engineer. 
He has only been waiting for his opportunity. He has 
a very good remedy up his sleeve.” Mr. Hoover promised 
to make some political speeches this month and when 
we write he has made two. It is no exaggeration to 
state after these two that the faithful among the Repub- 
licans have been disheartened. by his failure to say 
anything in particular. 


For example on Thursday, October 2nd, he spoke to. 


President Hoover 


the American Bankers’ Association at Cleveland, but he 
refrained from any declaration of faith that the charac- 
teristic remedies for depression professed by the Republi- 
can Party could help. Perhaps he was wise not to match 
party against party, but toaddress himself tothe American 
of any party as the master of his fate. The fact remains 
that though he did not please the Republicans neither 
did he propitiate the Democrats. He blamed recklessness 
on the Stock Exchange, without incriminating the 
respectable members of the Association to which he was 
speaking. He was silent about that orgy of Protectionism 
known as the Hawley-Smoot Tariff. He did not approve 
of it, of course, for he had wanted a moderate revision 
of the tariff, but now that it is there he has not cared to 
take up the challenge of those who declare that Congress 
went mad. He said nothing about farm relief, though 
the farmer would dearly like to be convinced—if that is 
possible—that Protection helps him. He said nothing 
about Prohibition. 

His words of encouragement, such as they were, were 
addressed to Mr. Everyman. His argument was that 
the United States could, if she would, * lead the world in 
recovery,” as she did in 1922. He felt certain that the 
vast self-contained trading community of America could, 
if it set to work with a will, restore the normal home 
consumption. As home production provided about 
90 per cent. of what was consumed in the United States, 
the country even on the present reduced basis of exports 
would still be “‘ upon a basis of 97 per cent. of normal 
business.” 

** Leading the world in recovery ” is evidently to be a 
very indirect process for the world. Not a word was 
said about encouraging international trade by lowering 
the tariff. The revival of- home consumption is merely 
to entail the purchase of more foreign goods, for, as 
Mr. Hoover said, “ our imports of commodities in the 
main depend upon our domestic prosperity.” Inciden- 
tally that is a strange argument for a Protectionist— 
even for a moderate Protectionist. Pressed to its con- 
clusion it means that a huge amount of imports, even a 
huge “‘ adverse balance ” of imports over exports, connotes 
prosperity. We have always suspected that there is 
some truth in that, but we have not previously en- 
countered a Protectionist who said it. Such a speech 
will give a fresh occasion to those witty Democrats 
(who seem to be in good form just now) for turning Mr, 
Hoover’s phrases against him. Only about a fortnight 
ago one of them described September, 1930, as “ The 
Sixth Month of the Second Year of the Abolition of 
Poverty.” 

At Boston, where Mr. Hoover spoke on Monday, he 
again avoided all the common matters of political con- 
troversy and presented for the comfort of his audience 
some reflections upon the perfections of the ‘ American 
System.” His idea was that the “ new economic con- 
ceptions ” in the United States together with what he 
called the ‘philosophy of mutual interest” were 
superior to those “ doles ” of various kinds which “ limit 
the independence of men.” Nevertheless, belief in 
unemployment insurance—based, of course, upon the 
fervent hope that the insurance would remain actuarially 
sound—is growing in the United States, and the intelligent 
people of Boston would much have liked to hear the 
President’s opinion in detail. Again Mr. Hoover may 
have been wise to speak right over the heads of the 
political controversialists. It is quite likely that if he 
takes a firm line against unemployment insurance he 
will have the wage-earners on his side, for in their present 
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mood they prefer a shorter working weck to any system 
of insurance. 

Still, the issue between State responsibility in some 
sense for the unemployed and a completely individualized 
system of industry in which the devil is free to take the 
hindmost, will be presented clearly before long if the 
depression continues. Mr. Hoover has dealt out a nice 
syrup for the cure of the depression, a medicine to which 





neither allopath nor homeoeopath can actively object 
but which does not create any confidence. Efforts 
towards economic recovery by means of auto-suggestion 
—a kind of Coucism—are the métier of certain business 
houses with their spate of curious exhorting tracts; 
but the nation has becn asking for something different 
from the President and whether the President be wise 
in his generation or not, the nation so far has not got it, 


Science: Yesterday and To-day 


[Mr. John Pilley, Lecturer on Scientific Method at Bristol University, introduces here a series of articles on scientific topics 


which will be published in the Spectator during the autumn. 


The purpose of the series is not so much to convey knowledge of particular 


conclusions that are being reached in various sciences—this will cnly ke incidental—but rather to give some conception of the new modes 
of thought that are being developed with the extension of scientific knowledge, in a manner which is comprehensible and interesting 


to the lay reader. 


of their own science may have contributed to the development of a new conception of science itself. 


To achieve this, we have invited a number of writers eminent in various branches of science to show how the development 


The following will contribute to the 


series: Sir William Bragg, Professor James Rice, Professor F. A. Lindemann, Professor Julian Huxley, Professor A. M. Carr Saunders, 
Professor William McDougall, Professor G. 8. Wilson, and Mr. F. J. Prewett.] 


A ODERN science draws its inspiration from the 
4VE belief that the world of experience is an orderly 
cne, every detail of which is subject to natural law. 
This belief was born in the sixteenth century, with 
the discovery that the results of systematie observation 
and experiment could be cmbedied in rational systems 
of explanation, illustrating general principles or ‘ laws.” 
Since its birth this belief has steadily gained ground, 
and has gradually displaced the earlier popular beliefs 
which regarded the world as the manifestation of divine 
but mysterious will and purpose. In doing so it has 
brought about fundamental changes in man’s outlook. 
The greatest of these has been by substituting causal 
and deterministic explanations for purposive and animistic 
ones. Before the rise of science all significant events 
which seemed to call for explanation were explained 
animistically ; that is to say, they were attributed 
io the activity of living agencies or spirits which might 
be either fearful and to be conciliated, or friendly and 
to be thanked or rewarded. Such explanations first 
arose as the spontaneous expression of man’s sympathy 
and respect for the personal agencies or spirits which 
he believed controlled events and many of them still 
linger even in our sophisticated age, where they are 
recognized as being no more than projections of our 
own feelings. A legacy of them is to be found in most 
languages. Not only are many inanimate objects 
referred to as having gender, but the meanings of the 
words used of them imply that their activity is of a 
personal kind. Thus we still talk of water “ finding ” 
its own level, the weather “ promising” well, and of 
the luck ‘‘ turning” against us, though few of us would 
defend the literal interpretation of these phrases. 
Science with its essential faith in natural law and in 
the mechanical determination of events, cannot counten- 
ance such explanations and frowns upon them when 
only metaphorical significance is claimed for them. 
For science, the play of perceptible events is not to be 
explained in terms of the activity of free personal agencies, 
but in terms of the mechanical interactions of such- 
physical ultimates as electrons, protons and quanta, 
But these, unlike the personal forces of earlier explana- 
tions, are not considered as actors with purposes of 
their own; nor are they considered as being moved from 
outsides as marionettes might be moved by a Grand 
Showman. Rather are they considered as marionettes 
whose controlling strings are so interconnected, that 
once set in motion, the play proceeds of itself through 
an inevitable sequence of mechanically determined ares. 
The practical success of scientific investigation inspired 
by belief in the basic assumption that events in the 
physical world are completely determined by the 
mechanical interaction of its parts, has been so great 
that this assumption not only triumphed over all rivals, 


but came to be looked upon as the only possible basis 
for science at all. Further justification for it was found 
when later the methed of investigation which it inspired 
was applied to living matter, and was found capable of 
yielding scientifically satisfactory explanations, not only 
of physiological processes, of heredity and of evolution, 
but also of the very feelings and actions of human beings 
themselves. Just as it made a coherent, and scientifically 
satisfactory, explanation of the green colour of the grass 
in terms of the resonance of electrons in the atoms 
making it up, so it made possible an equally satisfactory 
explanation of men’s actions and feelings in terms of an 
unconscious mind shaped in secret by his heredity and 
upbringing. 

Since its foundations were laid by Newton and his 
contemporaries, each advance of modern science has been 
made by extending the range of the mechanical scheme 
of explanation and by clearing away from any new field 
attacked all conceptions involving spirit and spontaneity. 
Since the laws of motion were first formulated, there has 
been no essential change in the fundamental mechanistic 
assumptions tacitly made by the pioneers of physical 
science. All that has happened is that they have been 
implicitly accepted as the basis upon which all subsequent 
sciences have been built, and many workers in such 
sciences as Biology have come to look to Physics for 
ultimate explanations. In Psychology, the “ material ” 
studied by which differs so widely from that of Physics, 
the most consistent workers recognize that they can only 
proceed in accordance with the traditional conception of 
scientific explanation, by regarding human activity 
objectively as “ behaviour,” governed by natural law, 
although to do so means that man’s sense of consciousness 
and freedom must be cither ignored or denied as an 
illusion ! 

The fact of man’s separate individual consciousness 
necessarily makes him feel marooned within his own 
personality, but he triumphs over the loneliness which 
this would otherwise create, by being able to establish 
living relationships with his fellows. These relationships 
have latent within them the implicit assumption of the 
real existence of others and of their ability freely and 
consciously to respond to his own thought and feelings. 
It is these relationships which awaken his humanity and 
make him feel that the noblest of his activities are those 
in which it is most alive and can realize itself most fully, 
whether directly in his relations with others or in art. 
But science cannot countenance the assumption upon 
which such human attitudes depend and must seek to 
replace them with its own, even as in the past it replaced 
the assumptions upon which animistic explanations of the 
physical world depended. 

A study of history shows us how man’s attitude to the 
physical world has been affected by the replacement of 
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animistic by mechanistic conceptions. Not only has the 
gender of all inanimate objects come to be regarded as 
essentially neuter, but the popular mind has adopted 
attitudes which regard an increasingly wide range of 
events as determined by mechanical causes. But it is not 
possible to conceive of any corresponding way in which 
man could develop practical attitudes towards his fellows 
in which the underlying spiritual conceptions of their 
personalities were replaced by genetic, physiological or 
psychological conceptions such as are conceived in making 
a coherent system of scientific explanation of their 
behaviour. Any attempt to deny the reality or the 
freedom of man’s relationship with others, is to deny the 
fact upon which the whole of his life is founded. Any 
such denial must evoke a searching criticism of the argu- 
ment which led to it and of the assumptions on which it 
rests. This cannot but lead to the conclusion that the 
mechanical assumptions to which science has adhered 
ever since the days of Newton can give no account of con- 
crete emotional experience, and must therefore be of only 
limited applicability. 

The shortcomings of the traditional forms of mechanistic 
explanation cannot be remedied by importing further con- 
ceptions which pose as not being mechanical. “ Life,’ 
for instance, cannot be included in a scheme of mechanical 
interpretation by importing “ vital”? conceptions; for 
as soon as this is done, the new “ vital principle ” is 
found to behave as mechanically as any of those which 
preceded it. Mechanism is the characteristic, not of 
any particular doctrine enunciated by science, but of 
the very mode of thought of science itself. Thus 
physical thought becomes none the less mechanistic when 
the hard indivisible atoms of the nineteenth century 
were abandoned and events in the physical world were 
explained as resulting from the mechanical interaction 
of electrons, protons and quanta ; or when the mechanics 
of Newton were superseded by those of Heisenberg and 
Shrodinger. 

In recent years, workers in various fields of science 
have been coming more and more strongly to feel that 


the mechanical assumptions of traditional science provide 
an inadequate basis for the further development of their 
work. This has led to the appearance of a number of 
schools of thought, several of them actually headed by 
workers in science, which in their different ways represent 
a reaction against the older tradition of science. In 
England the most prominent of these is that of Emergent 
Evolution which emphasizes the fact, long since pointed 
out by philosophers, that science, by making abstract 
classifications of the measurable qualities of objects and 
events and by reducing the interaction of objects, as 
defined by their measurable qualities, to formulae, 
fails to take account of concrete individuality. This 
school goes beyond the traditional conception of scientific 
explanation recognizing the fact, not only that all objects 
are essentially an organic part of their environment, 
and can only be arbitrarily studied apart from it, but also 
that their inner structure is itself essentially organic. 
Such a view is necessarily hostile to the rigid mechanical 
determinism of the physical sciences; for though it 
admits the possibility of building up codified explanations 
of the world which may be practically useful, it also 
asserts that all that which is the essential outcome of 
its organic nature, and which ‘“ emerges” with its 
evolution, must escape them. 

The gradual rise in importance of such schools of 
thought as this, and the realization of the inadequacy 
of traditional systems of scientific explanation which it 
has brought about, means that the scientific era which 
began with Descartes and Newton, is drawing to a 
close. The way in which the new conception of scientific 
explanation will develop in the future is by no means 
clear. It seems likely that Biology, and to an even 
greater extent, Psychology, in which dissatisfaction with 
mechanical explanations is perhaps most acute, will play 
an important part in shaping it. In whatever way it 
does develop, it must have an important influence, not 
only on all sciences, including Physics itself which it 
will compel to broaden its conceptions, but also on 


man’s conception of the world. Joun PILiey. 


A Forecast for the Chinese Church 


MANHE Anglican Church, as such, has no future in China. 
It has had an honourable past. In days when 
denominational boundaries were an axiom of Church 
life, it would have been perfectly natural to sing the 
glors of the Eeclesia Anglicana. It would be almost 
an ,.ct of treachery to do so now—treachery to the future. 
The expression may seem strained. But perhaps it is 
true to say that in China, much more so than in the West, 
we live for the future. A decade of chaos has at least done 
this for us: it has torn from us all satisfaction in what 
is; and has set us longing for what will be. 

And as we look into the future of the Church of Christ 
in China, we do not see the Anglican Church as a close 
Communion. We certainly see gifts that God has granted 
to us offered to the common treasury. But the denomi- 
national barriers are gone. 

It has been said, times without number, that the 
Chinese do not understand our divisions and do not 
want them. That is true. Moreover, the longing for 
national unity makes them the more critical of any spirit 
of divisiveness in the Church. Just in proportion as 
Chinese counsels predominate in the Christian régime 
(a fairly rapid process, now), so do Church divisions 
become more intolerable. So the barriers are falling. The 
Church of the future will be a comprehensive Church. 
What other characteristic can we foresee ? 

It will be a thinking Church. ‘“ Thou shalt love the 


Lord thy God with all thy mind.” Critical observers 
often complain that this section of the fourfold edict is 
the one that we are most prone to overlook. With the 
Chinese Church, it might be claimed that it will take pre- 
cedence over the other three. 

Nothing impresses perceiving visitors to China more 
than the innate reverence that their people have for 
scholarship. It is neither the statesman nor the soldier, 
it is the man of learning that they delight to honour. 
It is to his fame above all that their Memorial Tablets 
bear witness in every province. 

Wonder is often felt that in the political events of 
the last few years the students, a large proportion of 
whom were still at school, should have exercised 
an influence so disproportionate to their experience. 
Various reasons might be assigned for this curious pheno- 
menon. But amongst them, and high up in the list, must 
be placed the simple fact that they are “students.” We 
foreigners often refer to them contemptuously as “ mere 
schoolboys.” But one cannot say that in Chinese: the 
language has no such term. The name by which they 
must be known is always the honourable one of 
“students.” And, puzzling as it may seem to us, there is 
a kind of magic in the name in China. 

But students they certainly are. We are apt to judge 
of them unfavourably in this country, because our main 
source of information is the Press : and because the Press, 
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in its record of foreign news, keeps faithfully for the most 
part to its principle of publishing what is sensational 
and ignoring what is normal. So it is worth repeating 
that Chinese students are students. They really are 
devoted to study. The teacher of a class of Chinese boys 
does not need to be a disciplinarian. He does not need to 
use up half his energy in keeping order. The order keeps 
itself. All he has to do is to teach. He faces a class that 
is really anxious—almost greedy—to get out of him all 
that he has to give. 

Is this a digression? Not wholly, perhaps. For 
what is so characteristic of the Chinese generally cannot 
fail to be a note of their Church. And already the 
signs are plain to read. We may trace them best 
perhaps in the type of clergy that they demand. For 
there is a demand that is quite as definite as with us. 
Only, whereas in England a parish requires above all 
things that its clergyman should be a_ gentleman, 
the Chinese for their part insist that he shall be a 
scholar. 

It has its pathetic side. It is no uncommon thing 
to find a Chinese pastor, who truly deserves that name 
—a man who loves his people and sets himself to show 
them the way of Jesus—sighing his heart out because 
“he lacks learning.”’ Perhaps he is old, and the “ new 
thought ”’ was not in vogue when he was young. Perhaps 
he was trained in a school where Fundamentalism was 
preferred to Criticism. Perhaps he lacked the necessary 
scholastic fees, and had to do without any real education 
at all. But for whatever cause, the loss is bitter. He 
feels that he is discredited in his work. There is a 
blight upon his ministry. That is the dark side of the 
picture. But, sad though his case is, it is becoming 
exceptional. 

More and more it is being realized that the Chinese 
clergy must have a thorough intellectual training. The 
phrase is familiar to us on this side. And yet we can 
hardly realize how much that training involves. 

Compare the intellectual difficulties of our theological 
students with those of his fellows in China. Our men 
have to face the many problems that are raised by 
Criticism. But this Criticism with us has been a fairly 
gradual development, extending through two generations. 
Our men, on the whole, have only had to make their 
reinterpretations by easy stages. And at every point 
their task has been simplified by the help of a powerful 
Christian tradition. 

It is very different with the theological student in 
China. It is only a few years ago that Western science 
found its way into the land. And so it happens that 
these students have had to withstand the whole shock 
of Criticism in a single decade. And there has only been 
the barest minimum of Christian tradition to help. 
The young Chinese clergy have all of them had to fight 
for the faith. And necessarily their experience colours 
their teaching. Every Chinese sermon is mainly occupied 
with the reconciliation of faith and truth. 

There are causes for anxiety as we try to pierce 
the veil of the future. But one solid ground of 
reassurance remains. The foundations of the Chinese 
Chureh are being laid, and its traditions created, in a 
period when the minds of their leaders, naturally alert, 
are asking every question that can be asked about God 
and man. It will be a thinking Church. 

Epncar BENTLEY. 
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And What About European 
Preference ? 


REAT BRITAIN is so engrossed—or obsessed, if 
you prefer it—with the question of Empire Prefer. 
ence that it is apt to forget that a parallel movement for a 
system of European Preference is gathering force in the 
Central and Eastern parts of the Continent. The first 
signs of this significant development were seen in the 
negotiations for the luckless Tariff Truce Convention. It 
gained added momentum during the Warsaw Conference 
of Agricultural States at the end of August, and though 
it was somewhat wistfully brushed aside by the League 
Assembly in spite of the eloquent pleadings of Mr, 
Madgearu of Rumania, whom the Warsaw deliberators 
appointed as their spokesman, more will be heard of it— 
and no later than next month, for the eight countries 
which were represented at the meeting in the Polish 
capital will meet again on November 10th to discuss the 
financial preliminaries for the agrarian cartel which the 
sponsors of the scheme of European Preference are 
seeking to organize. 

The explanation of this new and perhaps rather dis« 
turbing phenomenon is that the agricultural States of 
Europe have been severely hit by the fall in the price of 
cereals which has taken place all over the world in the 
past few years. Being most of them small and compara- 
tively undeveloped they have been unable to cut their 
prices as Canada, the United States and Argentina 
have done, with the result that though they have been 
blessed with abundant harvests both this year and last, 
they have not been able to market their surplus pro- 
duction at a profit. On top of this, they have suddenly 
been faced with a new competitor nearer home—Soviet 
Russia—which is making a virtue of necessity and 
throwing its surplus grain on the market at any price it 
can get in order to mect the pressing needs of the 
creditors who have supplied machinery for the Five Year 
Plan. 

Placed thus—both actually and metaphorically— 
between the Devil and the deep sea, the agricultural 
States of Eastern and Central Europe have come to the 
not unnatural conclusion that they must organize them- 
selves. Individually they can do little; collectively, on 
the other hand, they may do a great deal. Not only can 
they rationalize their selling systems, their methods of 
transport and even sowing campaigns, but there will also 
be correspondingly more force in the unanswerable argu- 
ment that the industrial countries must let the agricultural 
countries export foodstuffs if they want to sell their own 
manufactured goods. ‘Give us preference when you 
buy foodstuffs and we will give you preference when we 
are in the market for industrial articles,” is what the 
Warsaw Conference set out to say to the rest of 
Europe. And who can say it is not a reasonable 
proposition ? 

So far, of course, the whole scheme is admittedly only 
in its infancy. And that it can be made or marred by the 
powerful industrial nations goes without saying. But in 
any case one of three things must inevitably happen. 
If the industrial countries remain hostile, either the 
agrarian States will stop buying because they are bank- 
rupt, or they will find some means of manufacturing 
for themselves. Conversely, if they are helped they will 
succeed in what they have sect out to do, and their agri- 
cultural production will soon be on a competitive basis 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world, thus enabling them to 
continue to import manufactured articles. There can 
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obviously be no question which of these solutions is in 
the best interests of Great Britain. 


At the moment, however, it must be admitted that the 
omens are none too favourable for the agrarian States, 
although the Warsaw Conference certainly got through 
more constructive work than most international gather- 
ings. It was decided, for instance, that each of the par- 
ticipating nations should at once proceed to set up a 
national sales organization for all kinds of agricultural 
produce, and unify the veterinary arrangements and the 
statistical methods relative to the export of agricultural 
produce whether cereals, livestock, meat or dairy produce. 
The first batch of those statistics is to be sent to Warsaw 
by November Ist, and will then be circulated to the other 
States. In future they are to be exchanged yearly. In 
addition the League was to be approached with a view to 
promoting European preferential buying and securing an 
international Convention for the abolition of all export 
bounties on agricultural goods. Last, but not least, the 
Conference “ animated by the desire to avoid as far as 
possible competition between the agricultural countries 
and persuaded that this competition has particularly 
harmful effects when the export trade is not rationalized, 
proposes to study the means which may be adopted to 
reorganize the export of agricultural produce so that the 
quantities exported may correspond to the needs of the 
import trade of the countries concerned.” In other 
words, it is proposed to take a leaf out of Russia’s book 
and have a definite State programme of export and 
import, just as Conservatives at one end of the scale and 
Labour at the other declare should be done by this 
country through quotas and import boards as the case 
may be. 


For the representatives of some 90,000,000 people to 
have agreed on such a comprehensive programme in the 
course of a three-days’ meeting is in itself proof conclusive 
that their need is urgent. Further evidence, if any be 
required, may be found in the diversified nature of the par- 
ticipating States. Such strange bedfellows as Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
shared the same couch as Poland, Latvia and Estonia, 
without even the semblance of a curtain lecture among 
all the eight of them. Finland, though she only sent an 
observer, was with them in spirit. Doubtless Lithuania 
would have been there too, both in spirit and in person, 
but for the interminable squabble over Vilna, and perhaps 
Germany also if the Teuton farmers had not conceived 
such a dislike of the comparatively blameless Polish pig, 
and persuaded Berlin that it must be excluded from the 
German Hausfrau’s larder at all costs. But even apart 
from the absence of Germany and Lithuania, the cold 
facts of economics are to be congratulated on a notable 
achievement in bringing together countries whose ani- 
mosities have defied the diplomatists for twelve long 
years. 


The question now is whether we in this country are 
going to recognize the full implications of these same cold 
facts before it is too late. For those who took part in the 
Conference at Warsaw, economics has laid down the 
inexorable rule that in order to import they must first be 
able to export. To us it says the converse—that in order 
to be able to export we must first be ready to import. Are 
we prepared to do a deal with these eight or nine struggling 
but potentially rich States? If we are sympathetic we 
can have an assured market for a growing portion of our 
production and at the same time help to bring political 
stability to a part of Europe in which this desirable 
quality has hitherto been conspicuously absent. 


A. G. Litas, 


. ° 
Beauvais and Paris 

N Friday last I flew to Paris in a strange mood, 

What that mood was is of no importance: whether 

it was headache or heartache, a dazed mind or an under- 

exercised body, I needed a change, and Paris gave it me. 

For two days and nights I forgot care in a world 
which is enchantingly absurd for that length of time 
at least, if not any longer. On Saturday night, at one 
o'clock, an elderly poet declaimed his verses to me in a 
voice vibrant with the emotions of Montparnasse. That 
was at the Viking, I think, and I subscribed for a copy 
of his book. Then we went on to another place, and while 
we were watching a little negro who boxed most comically, 
a tragedy was happening fifty miles away... . 

The causes and lessons of the fate of ‘R101’ have 
been discussed. I shall not attempt to add my insig- 
nificant opinion on technical matters: whatever the 
reason of the disaster, it has deprived us of three-quarters 
of the brains and experience behind British airship 
development. 

We need adventure in our lives. We town dwellers 
are hungry for it (how hungry, I have learned only in 
the last five years, since becoming a journalist) and 
ve are generally put off with vicarious, stuffy, cloying 
substitutes. We want to lift our eyes to higher horizons, 
but it is difficult to sce over all the bricks that we have 
raised. When a Lindberg or an Amy Johnson appear 
they become symbols of the desire of millions: through 
them we are all a little helped and exalted: we catch 
through their triumphs a glimpse of what mankind 
shall be. So with the ‘R101.’ I am sure everyone 
who reads this must have made the same kind of contrast 
as I did between his or her life, and those moments in 
the control room, when the great airship tilted and 
straightened, tilted again, and came down with a crash 
and flash. 

In action no one can die more than once, whereas in 
work and in love we can, and often do, die many times. 
We can linger on in hopes of success, and see ourselves 
replaced by younger and stronger rivals. But in death 
for a cause greater than ourselves, there can be little 
bitterness. I hate to hear it said that we should not 
continue airship development because of this disaster, 
and that the risks were such that Lord Thomson and 
Sir Sefton Brancker should not have been on board. 
The leading men in British aviation have not made 
‘safety first” their motto as far as it concerned them- 
selves (though they have indeed developed in Imperial 
Airways the safest air route in the world), and in spite 
of the staggering blow that their loss is to all who believe 
that our future lies in the airways as well as the seaways 
of the world, we must not shrink from going forward 
with the work they had at heart. 

The Germans and Americans are continuing their 
airship programmes. In Sir Dennistoun Burney (whose 
views I have—naturally enough—not been able to 
obtain so soon after the disaster) we have one of the ablest 
inventors in any country,and in the ‘R100’the strongest 
and safest airship yet made. Even so, it is probably 
neither strong enough, nor safe enough for the India 
route, although it would not have met the fate of ‘R101,’ 
having survived far worse weather recently when over 
the St. Lawrence. When propulsion problems are solved 
by means of improved gas and oil engines, when we know 
whether America will let us have helium, and whether 
we can afford to pay the £40,000 which it will cost to 
inflate an airship with this expensive gas, when Sir 
Dennis’s plans for landing on water are carried into 
effect, and his larger elliptical ship is made, it will be time 
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enough to discuss whether or not we are to renounce this 
line of attack towards the conquest of the air. 

It is, of course, conceivable that some future type of 
aeroplane may give us the long-distance transport re- 
quired for linking up the Empire: at present, however, 
such a machine does not exist, and seems unlikely to be 
possible, for the size of aeroplanes has reached its eco- 
nomic limit, neither can their landing speed be greatly 
increased beyond the present safety limit of sixty 
miles an hour. Airships are the vital need of our Imperial 
communications, and we should be false to the faith of 
our air experts if we did not carry on the work for which 
they died. 

I have no doubt that Lord Thomson would die again 
for the faith that was in him, and Sir Sefton Brancker, 
whom I knew well, frequently risked his life, although 
not particularly in airships. 

When I passed over Beauvais on my way back on 
Monday morning, and saw the black sear on the hillside 
where ‘R101’ had fallen, it seemed to me at first the 
saddest sight I have ever seen—the end of so many 
brave and skilful men, and of so much hope and planning. 
Black clouds raced back from our vecring and bumping 
wings: it was a sinister day aloft, in tune with what 
lay below. Then suddenly the sun shone, and with my 
vlasses I was able to look closely at the shattered frame, 
from whose stern flew the Ensign. Some say that there 
is a fourth cross in the Jack, a white one below the red 
of St. George, for all the sufferings endured by our race 
during its history. This unseen part of the emblem 
must be symbolical of the sacrifices yet to make in the 
air age: a flag that “‘ne’er dipt save to the Lord of 
Victories.” F, Yeats-Brown. 


Three Days in Russia—II 


\ E concluded an intensely interesting day in Lenin- 

grad with another “ banquet” at the ‘ Europe,’ 
and left by the 11.0 p.m. train for Moscow. The station 
at Leningrad was crowded with workers arriving and 
departing, all carrying large or small bundles, and _ re- 
minding one of the emigrants one used to see at Liverpool 
landing-stage years ago, bound “steerage” for the 
United States. We noticed that the locomotive tenders 
were piled with wood logs. 

Cooks had arranged for the provision of a special train 
for the journey from Leningrad to Moscow. It was com- 
posed exclusively of sleeping-cars, and each compartment 
contained two sleeping berths, and toilet accommodation. 
We had no worries about our baggage, which was all 
labelled with the number of the sleeping-car berth reserved, 
and was put into the “ sleeper” to await us on arrival 
at the station after the day’s sightseeing in Leningrad. 
During the day in Moscow the baggage was left in the 
train, and we found it in perfect order on our return. 

The train was comparable with the usual continental 
wagons-lits, the compartments being rather larger than 
those on the Calais-Bale express. There was no restaurant 
car, and only tea and a very hard black rusk were served. 

We did not arrive in Moscow until ten-thirty a.m. the 
next day, and many of us rose early, for some had no 
blankets and it turned very cold in the small hours. With 
the morning light we noticed that we were passing 
stretches of uncultivated Jand, but 
Here and there were labourers 
The roads 
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through long 
apparently fertile soil. 
using primitive agricultural implements. 
near the stations where we slackened speed were rain- 
sodden and deep with mud. On the platforms of many 

yayside stations were peasant women with little bunches 
of wild flowers, and at most village stations, where we 
stopped from time to time, one heeame aware of a pro- 
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found stillness. There were wooden houses everywhere, 
whose windows were curtained with lace of the Notting. 
ham variety. 7 

Upon arrival at Moscow we found the usual women 
guides, and rows of cars in the station approach. The 
guide who claimed us was most efficient. By way of 
introduction she informed us that she was twenty-six 
years of age, married to an official in the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Government, had one child, and was a 
student of economics at Moscow University, in her third 
year. She had never been in England, but she spoke 
English perfectly, using difficult idioms, and was gencrally 
up to date. 


Moscow differs from Leningrad. It was a hot summer 


day; in Leningrad it had been damp, chilly, and de- 
pressing. The buildings have the same forlorn, paintless, 


neglected appearance as in Leningrad, but the people in 
the streets look brighter and more “ foreign.” The 
clean-laundered white tunics of the men were particularly 
noticeable. We drove again through miles of cobble- 
stoned streets, in an ancient car, which every moment 
threatened to collapse. We leapt chasms and potholes, 
and ached with the shocks. As in Leningrad, it seemed 
to us that everywhere road work was in progress, but 
there appeared to be no newly finished stretch. Our 
guide, in reply to questions about the bad read surface 
(the worst I have ever known—worse even than those 
indescribable tracks in Portugal) said they were doing 
what they could; that sixty streets in Moscow had 
already been repaired ; that the others must wait ; that 
the Government’s policy was to develop the large indus- 
tries first ; that the workers did not mind the bad roads ; 
they did not ride in motor-cars; but that they soon 
would have a Russian motor-car, which was to be manu- 
factured at Nijni-Novgorod in co-operation with Mr. 
Ford ; that in order to achieve the bigger things they 
were prepared to put up with the present shortage of 
food, of clothes, of boots, and the discomfort of it all, 
As to queues (which one sees in Moscow everywhere with 
ever-patient expressionless people waiting, waiting) she 
said they rather liked them! It was a habit. 

In Moscow we performed the tourist round, as in 
Leningrad, but managed first to have a private walk 
under the walls of the Kremlin. We strolled through the 
Gardens, and caught a glimpse of the real Moscow and its 
daily life. Returning to our car, we entered the Kremlin. 
Here, again, we noticed the modern Russian craze for 
museums, and we were shown endless galleries of pictures 
and objets dart. Later, over the Moskwa, we saw that 
revolution and change had failed to spoil the magnificent 
view of the Kremlin across the river. All traces of 
damage to the buildings during the fighting have 
disappeared. 

Red Square, the political pivot of Moscow (the scene 
of many violent battles during the October Revolution of 
1917—and now the demonstration centre of workers for 
the celebration of National Holidays) badly needs paving. 
In it the Lenin Mausoleum is at present surrounded by a 
wooden hoarding. The temporary wooden monument 
which hitherto stood over Lenin’s Tomb is to be replaced 
shortly by one of red and white granite. So Lenin’s 
body, until recently visible in its glass-fronted coffin, is 
not to be seen. It lies temporarily in the Kremlin. ‘To 
the Grand Hotel we came for luncheon, racked and 
shaken by the ordeal of the cobble stones. The usual 
large crowd had assembled at the hotel entrance, and 
mounted police were at hand to control it. One spectator, 
whose curiosity led him too near to us, and who was 
inclined for badinage, was unceremoniously bundled off 
between two policemen. 
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“ Do the people like us or dislike us?” we asked our 
guide, for the faces before us were enigmatic. “ Neither,” 
was the reply. “ They are just curious and interested. 
Foreign clothes, foreign faces—just that.” We noticed 
no begging in Moscow, except for cigarettes and tobacco. 
Small boys know well how to say, ‘“‘ Geben Sie mir eine 
Cigarette.’ One man dressed as a workman approached 
me in the hotel lounge and, holding a few kopecks in his 
hand, said something in Russian. I did not understand. 
He thereupon fetched a man who spoke German, who 
explained that his friend wanted to buy some .tobacco 
from me—as this was scarce—and he also liked the taste 
of English tobacco. I gave him a pouchful and had 
some difficulty over refusing the proffered kopecks, as 
the man was very insistent and wanted to treat the 
matter as a business transaction. Later, another member 
of our party, having responded to the request of a small 
boy for cigarettes, was amazed to see a policeman stride 
up to the boy, take the cigarette out of his mouth, and 
smoke it himself. 

The luncheon at Moscow was a repetition of the Leningrad 
banquet, but there was no orchestra. The service was 
very bad, with long waits between the courses, and 
several trifling disputes arose on the score of over- 
charging for “ extras.” There is a great lack of small 
change, and unless one has the exact price of an article 
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often one cannot buy it owing to lack of change. Here 
again soap and towels were expensive “ extras.” The 


sanitary equipment in the hotel is good, but rendered 
dangerous to health by an incredible and unmentionable 
custom, made necessary, we were told, by the narrow 
gauge of the local drain pipes. 

After luncheon we approached our guide with the sug- 
gestion that we should do some shopping. “* The shops 
are not for foreigners,” she said. We particularly wished 
to stand in one of the queues and go through the whole 
business. of buying some ordinary commodity in the 
approved Russian way. We implored her to stop at a 
confectioner’s shop where there was a long sugar queue. 
Our guide, privileged doubtless, disappeared for a moment 
into the shop, and emerged with permission for us to go 
in at the head of the queue, which we did much against 
our will. The crowd displayed complete indifference, 
and we wondered what would have happened in a London 
theatre queue in such a case. Once inside, we found 
everything unbelievably dear, a pound box of chocolates, 
the price of which we asked, costing the Russian equiva- 
lent to 38s. We then tried several antique shops stocked 
with looted goods similar to those in the dock pavilion 
at Leningrad. There were no queues here. We learnt 
that after the Revolution furniture and objets dart were 
available at ridiculously low prices. Now—although all 
such goods before being offered for sale are valued by 
experts, and the prices fixed—they may still be bought 
for much less than their real value, for apart from the 
National Museums, there is no use for these things in 
Russia to-day. But there is no bargaining. The fixed 
price must be paid. 

Having spent some time in the shops we took a car to 
see some of Moscow’s new model dwellings which have 
been erected on the outskirts of the town. The block we 
saw—from the outside—compares favourably with those 
in Stockholm, but the building is not so high. Some of 
‘the tenants were taking their afternoon walks in the sur- 
rounding gardens, which are well laid out. Our guide 
told us that the telephone and radio formed part of the 
equipment of these new workmen’s flats, but this we did 
not actually see. “ Considering,” as the guide said, “ that 
formerly many of these people lived in cellars and in 
holes and corners, their lot is now a very happy one.” 
We also went to the Moscow Central Post Office, a most 


up-to-date building, efficiently run; the interior much 
resembled the post offices in large German towns. On 
the other hand, quantities of letters addressed to pas- 
sengers on the ‘ Carinthia’ at Leningrad were not de- 
livered ; and these were received by the addressees after 
they had returned to England. 

On our return we noticed, on the banks of the Moskwa 
a high, wooden structure used as a sun-bathing stand, 
upon which a large number of people dressed in bathing 
costumes were sunning themselves. 

We saw considerably more traffic in Moscow than in 
Leningrad. The taxi-cabs there are extremely dirty, and 
some looked almost as old as many of those on the London 
streets. We learnt, however, that actually they were 
comparatively new, but that they had been so badly 
treated, and the roads were so impossible, that their life 
was very short. 

We discussed the servant problem with our guide. 
It is apparently still possible to employ servants in the 
U.S.S.R., although they are not known by that name. 
Kmployers pay a regular contribution for health insurance, 
and at the age of forty-five to fifty servants may retire if 
they so desire upon a pension provided by the State. Ifa 
servant is unsatisfactory he may be dismissed after the 
usual formal notice has been given. 

I think we saw as much as was humanly possible of 
Moscow in one day, and upon returning to the hotel for 
dinner we were frankly puzzled by what we had seen. 
This lightning glimpse of a novel political experiment in 
the working leaves the observer with the conviction that 
only a foreigner knowing Russian perfectly, and with the 
ability to conceal that fact, can get at the truth. The 
crowds which greeted us did not appear hostile, yet it 
cannot be said that they were friendly. ‘The guides 
placed at our disposal by the Russian authorities (as they 
are placed at the disposal of every foreign visitor, with or 
without his knowledge, no matter whether he may go 
to Russia under official auspices or not) are civil and 
courteous. But their answers to direct questions are 
certainly evasive. 

After the “ banquet ” of the evening we sat on the 
first-floor baleony of the hotel, and watched the curious 
crowd (which had increased in numbers during the 
evening) assembled to witness our departure. 
E. D. W. C. 
(To be concluded in our issue of October 25th.) 


Of Pedagogues and Pedants 

NOME years ago, being together with a friend in 
hI the Spanish university town of Salamanca, we 
paid a visit to Professor Unamuno—the great Spanish 
philosopher. We had spent an hour in his little study, 
listening to his talk, which was, as the talk of most 
Spaniards is, at once humorous, interesting and delight- 
ful when the great man, finding that we were a 
sympathetic audience, offered to show us round the 
University and the town. 

I remember little of what we saw, except that there 
were many beautiful Renaissance buildings, and, I think, 
an interesting “* Churiguerresque ” Square by Churiguerra 
himself, from which I discovered that Churiguerra, 
like many other architects, was not so bad as some of 
his later admirers. Salamanca is, if I remember right, 
one of the three or four oldest universities in the world. 
As a town it came quite up to my expectations ; it was 
perhaps almost too obviously Salamancan. It was a 
place where the tourist would expect students dressed 
in black capes to spend most of their lives under balconies 
lighted by a full moon, singing enchanting syncopated 
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serenades to damsels dressed in mantillas and high 
combs. 

That, at least, is what a romantically inclined Nordic 
poet, like Schiller or Byron, would expect them to do. 
If he listened to their conversation, however, and under- 
stood it, he would probably have found in half-an-hour 
more mordant humour and wit and real understanding 
of life, than any Nordic poet except Shakespeare has 
ever produced in many volumes. After we had seen 
the University and the city Professor Unamuno took 
us to see the two Cathedrals, the old and the new. The 
date of the ‘“‘ new ” one was, if I remember right, before 
the discovery of America. Both are fine and interesting 
buildings, but not to be named in the same breath as 
those of Toledo, Seville, Burgos and Leon. 

Here, much to my surprise, I noticed that the Professor, 
who had the reputation of not being too orthodox, was 
evidently on the best terms with the Canons, of whom 
two or three came up and greeted him most warmly. 
This rather upset my preconceived ideas of ecclesiastical 
authorities in Spain, whom I had always expected to 
be as critical of those with whom they disagreed as— 
let us say—Dean Inge. Unable to restrain my curiosity, 
I asked the Professor how this could be. He replied 
that he and the Canons were on the best of terms. Some 
of them were able and learned men, and he liked to hear 
them preach, while they for their part had no objection 
to attending his lectures on philosophy. He said, “ You 
seem somewhat surprised at this, but to-day there is 
nothing surprising in it. Generations ago Spain certainly 
suffered from an ecclesiastical tyranny, now we are 
suffering from a military tyranny ” (this was just before 
the Primo de Rivera dictatorship was established) “ but 
mark my words, neither of them will be half as bad as 
the tyranny we shall suffer from before long, the tyranny 
of pedagogues.” I laughed and said I hoped that would 
never come, but once again I found that the Spaniard 
with his intuition for the realities of life, and with his 
sense of humour in looking at them—all of which we 
gather from Cervantes, if we read him rightly—had hit 
the nail on the head. Yet here we must make a 
reservation. Professor Unamuno did not, I think, 
mean pedagogues as such, though it may have amused 
him to have a friendly cut at his own profession, and 
nothing more. 

Hlis gibe remained in my mind and I could not but 
feel that there was more than a grain of truth hidden away 
in it. Turning it over I came to the conclusion that 
what the Professor had really meant was not a tyranny 
of Pedagogues, but a tyranny of Pedants which, I feel 
instinctively, would be the most awful form of tyranny 
yet known. This brought me to ask myself: ‘ What 
exactly is a Pedant? Is he merely a bore, or is he also 
dangerous to himself and others?” This line of thought 
led to a definition of a pedant, which is, I believe, the 
right one. He is a person who believes that temporary 
laws and regulations of convenience, which are useful 
for a certain time and place, are as universal and as 
eternal, as inescapable and as necessary, as—let us say— 
the laws of mathematics and the Ten Commandments. 

There flashed into my mind an epitaph that my chauf- 
fcur in the United States was fond of quoting to me :— 


‘“* Here lies the body of Jonathan Jay 

Who died disputing the right of way. 

He was right, dead right, all the way along, 

But is dead just the same as if he’d been wrong.” 
So I came to understand that a pedant at the head of 
a State may be likened to a chauffeur driving a motor-bus 
crammed with passengers, along a street where a tram 
line is laid on his side of the road. I have seen such trams 
in Continental cities and this made me think of the com- 


parison. When the tram comes down the street, our 
chauffeur, firm in the belief that he is on the right side, 
charges into it, regardless of the consequences to himself 
and his passengers, who share with him the fate of Jona- 
than Jay. In public affairs, there is perhaps no man or 
woman so dangerous as a pedant of this kind, and I 
could fully understand Professor Unamuno’s horror of a 
tyranny of pedants. But when I next see him I shall 
remind him of what he said and point out to him that 
while pedants always insist on acting as pedagogues, 
it is not at all necessary that pedagogues should be 
pedants. Meanwhile, I venture to suggest that a new 
prayer be added to the Litany. 

“ From the tyranny of pedants, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Howarp OF PENRITH. 


The Theatre 


[“* Private Lives.” By Nort Cowarp. AT THE PHOENIX 
THEATRE. ‘* THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET.” By 
Rupo.r Bester. AT THE QUEEN’S.| 

“Tris situation is unprecedented,” says Mr. Noel Coward 

(as Elyot Chase) in the last act of Private Lives. 

No: not unprecedented !—on the stage. About seventy 
years old; as old as “ easy divorce ’’—in France; as old as 
Divorgons {! and Les Surprises du Divorce, and all the Palais 
Royal farces that have succeeded, again and again, in making 
audiences scream over the awkward reunions, recognitions 
and momentary reconciliations of those who divorce too 
easily. The plot, in fact, is ancient. It is of no account. 

We all know the sprightly husband remarried to a dullish 
woman, the saucy wife remarried to a solid man; _ thei 
meeting by chance; their falling in love a second time; 
their discarding of new partners; their renewed squabbles ; 
and the rapprochement of the subordinate couple in pursuit of 
the principals. Plenty of precedent for the facts. What 
of the wit? Wit will renovate any situation. 

Here (I thought) Mr. Coward will briskly triumph by his 
mastery of up-to-date back-chat. He always does. He will 
polish up the faded theme for audiences described, by dramatic 
critics, as ‘“brilliant’?; in a brand new theatre with 
dazzlingly ugly decorations. Mr. Coward will stop at nothing. 
Why should he? When he chooses, he can be sufficiently 
**flippant”’ and ‘‘superficial’”’—he admits it—to say anything. 
It is only things said seriously that shock. True 
it is that, last summer, official censorship forbade another 
sparkling comedy by Alfred Savoir, privately performed at 
the Gate Theatre as The Lion Tamer. Mr. Coward romps 
past the obstacle that stopped M. Savoir. And never, I 
must say, has he been so ruthlessly satirical. 

Why, almost the whole of one act consists of this situation—~ 
the divorced and reconciled two, after dinner and liqueur 
brandies, jumping about a grotesquely upholstered flat in 
Paris, or reclining upon a tweed-covered sofa, she in pyjamas, 
(and exquisite in Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s appearance), 
he in blue silk dressing-gown ;_ kissing with embarrassingly 
prolonged emphasis; then shrieking and squabbling ; then 
hitting, scratching or spanking one another. What a blush- 
provoking exposure of the idiocies of brilliant people! What 
fierce contempt—I thought again—of Grand-Babylonian 
vulgarity in a couple of loonies whose recorded reminiscences 
are exclusively of the fashionable snows of this resort or of 
the blue seas and sunbaths of another ! 

If you want to know how cruel Mr. Coward can be, listen 
to selections from their talk—such fragments of it as can 
conveniently be repeated in bare print, away from the roars 
of brilliant audiences in a gleaming theatre. 

Pointing from his lounge on the sofa to the ceiling of the 
Paris flat—in a breathing interval between kisses and slaps— 
he will ask her if she believes in that—meaning perhaps 
Heaven or survival after death. Not she! In that, then ?— 
pointing to the floor for Hell, or retribution. Nor in that. 
What then after death? A sort of dismal merging into 
everything is her imagination of it. And he reanimates her 
spirit by telling her he’s a “bad merger.” Old age also 
(they seem to think) will be a bore—though there are “* bull- 
glands ” for rejuvenation. He corrects her. Cow-glands for 
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her: more appropriate ! Whereupon the bright talk descends 
to the worms that “ pop out ” of dead men’s eyes. ‘* Darling, 
worms don’t pop!” says she. 

She is indeed a really modern wit, as you know when you 
hear her smartly retort, ‘‘ Norfolk—very flat,’ as he tells her 
that he met his second wife in that county ; and also when 
she caustically alludes to a woman “ with the nastiest looking 
hairbrush I have ever seen.” 

Sometimes even he pretends to be shocked by her, as when 
she tells him it’s too soon after dinner for anembrace. But 
that’s only his excuse for another slanging and banging 
match and for the opinion that most women ought to be 
regularly struck “like gongs” . . . 

Brief intervals of nerve-relaxing silence are secured by 
their agreement to stop slapping or kissing for two minutes 
whenever either utters the charm “Solomon Isaacs ”’— 
shortened to syllables that sound like ‘ Sollocks”’: a not 
unprecedented device this, either, since it derives from the 
Gilbertian jest about Basingstoke. But this reveals Mr. 
Coward’s accuracy of observation. These new young people 
have terribly old ideas. 

Well, no satirist—not even Mr. Wyndham Lewis—has so 
crushed them. But I must explain that the brilliant audience 
missed the point, or the satire. They didn't take it like that 
at all. They took it superficially with howls of delight at its 
proclaimed flippancy. They ‘ adored” it. It will run for 
months, far into next year of grace, as the latest thing— 
unless Mr. Coward has produced a later thing still by then: 
these embraces, these spankings, this exasperation of nerves in 
worms that writhe on sofas and ‘*‘ pop” with bright remarks. 

Meanwhile, our sarcastic age has another of its periodical 
stabs at those inhibited dusty Victorians in Mr. Besier’s 
picture of the Browning-Barrett love-affair. Mr. Barrett, 
Elizabeth’s monomaniac father who wouldn’t have anybody 
marry, and therefore couldn’t have anybody divorce, appears 
in this play as a (to me) ineredible demon, or ogre, who, in 
Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s performance, seems to reflect a 
green, corpse-like glow of supernatural horror over his whisk- 
ered face. Could this monster have won the friendship— 
the qualified but sincere regard—of such a “ nice man” as 
Frederick Kenyon ? Could the real Elizabeth have longed to 
secure his forgiveness? Or was hers merely a mistaken 
Victorian sense of duty? In any case, Mr. Barrett makes 
a magnificently effective stage goblin, imposing ghastly 
silences on his large family as his subtle knock is heard on 
Miss Barrett’s door. She is represented by Miss Ffrangcon- 
Davies, who excels in these pathetic and passive parts. As 
Robert Browning, Mr. Scott Sunderland has been accused of 
being too loud and breezy. Too large, perhaps, too tall, but 
not teo TIoud, if my own faint memories of a grey, cheery 
and “flirty ’’ old gentleman, once or twice seen in my 
parents’ Victorian house, can be used to support Mr. 
Sunderland. We used to say of Mr. Browning that he was 
“much too cheerful for a poet.’ In those days the true 
popularity of haggard bardic gloom, in palior and expression, 
was reserved for Lord Tennyson, RicHarD JENNINGS, 


Att 


Wir October all the galleries are beginning to stir from their 
late summer drowsiness, and, in spite of the depression in 
which pictures no less than other things are involved, the 
Autumn season promises to be really interesting. This 
week sees the opening of the new Wertheim Gallery in 
Burlington Gardens with a mixed show of English and French 
artists—the mixture properly inclining to the English side— 
an exhibition of Soviet Art at the Bloomsbury Gallery, 
paintings by Frances Hodgkins at the St. George’s Gallery, 
the John Nash and Nevinson shows at the Goupil and the 
Leicester Galleries respectively, and the private view of the 
London Group on Saturday at the New Burlington Galleries. 

It would be difficult to imagine any two painters whose 
work is more dissimilar in temperament than Mr. John 
Nash and Mr. C, R. W. Nevinson. Mr. Nevinson has besides 
the artist’s point of view the flair for news of the born journalist. 
He would in the days before photography was invented for 
press purposes have been the ideal news illustrator. He 
picks cut automatically what is essentially dramatic and he 
keeps the attention of the observer all the time. He is, tog, 


one of the few painters who, if the adjective is aliovable, 
are always “ topical.” In other words, he is perhaps the 
best psychological interpreter of certain phases of twentieth 
century life. He enjoys the racket and bang of modern life 
and modern cities, and when he chooses the subjects to which 
he is most sympathetic he is most successful. What is so 
interesting about these recent paintings is that Mr. Nevinson 
has been using modern cinema technique in terms of paint. 
He has adopted the angle of the cinematograph photographer 
—and in Fleurs du Mal and in his psychological self-portrait, 
With nothing to lose, not even chains, the cinematograph 
trick of superimposed photographs—with conspicuously 
satisfying results. The best pictures—From a Paris ’Plane, 
Winter Afternoon, Manhattan, From New Jersey, the three 
Paris street scenes and the fine view of Fleet Street looking 
towards St. Paul’s—show how clever Mr. Nevinson is and 
how accomplished a painter he is when he is on his own ground. 

The exhibition of Mr. John Nash’s water-colours and oil 
paintings at the Goupil Gallery is very welcome. Like his 
brother, Mr. Paul Nash, he treats landscape directly—from 
the point of view of a child or a country-bred person. In 
fact, he sees landscape as landscape, unclouded by literary 
or human associations. He feels, however, a warmer affection 
towards the English countryside than his brother does, with 
the result that one finds a certain quiet tenderness in his 
work that is not apparent in a Paul Nash landscape. 

The improvement of his recent works can be easily judged 
by comparing them with the three or four paintings of earlier 
periods that are included in the exhibition. His range of 
colour is much more varied, he has lost a certain primness, 
and, above all, heseems to have left behind all that “tightness” 
which made his earlier work so mannered. The Stour, 
Wormingford, Essex Landscape and Little Horksley and Ashby 
Pond deserve particular attention, as do the charming flower 
pieces, Jug of Flowers and Autumn Flowers. The water- 
colour drawings are what one expects from Mr. John Nash, 
especially the nine exquisite botanical studies, for Mr. Nash, 
when he chooses flowers for his subjects, enjoys the great 
initial advantage of knowing a great deal about them, and 
that is more than can be said of a great many people! 

Daviv Fincuam. 


The Cinema 


[°° Merper,” ar tue ALMAMBRA AND ReEGAL; ‘* Tur Bia 
Hocsn,” Ar rue Empire Toeatre; “Two Wor.ps,” at 
Tut. Dominion TuEeatRE. | 
Unrm. those powers who choose what stories shall be filmed 
grasp the essential characteristics of the film medium, there 
is little hope for any further development in this potential 
art. Before talking pictures took the entertainment field, 
the subjects of films were carefully considered from the 
point of view of their capacity to be expressed visually by 
movement. Now the chief consideration in the choice of 
a subject for a film seems to be the quantity rather than the 
quality of the dialogue which can be inserted. But as Mr, 
aul Rotha says in his excellent new book on the film, ‘ the 
dialogue film at its best can only be a poor substitute for the 

stage.” It is not true cinema. 

Although a considerable amount of intelligence has been 
put into the direction of Murder, a British International 
picture, I do not think that any amount of intelligence 
could have made a good film of this story, and this is not 
to decry Miss Clemence Dane’s and Miss Helen Simpson’s 
plot, for in its literary form I expect it was very exciting. 
But even Mr. Hitcheock cannot make a good film out of a 
story, the very nature of which necessitates its being told in 
words rather than by actions. Although he made the very 
most of the jury scene, the result was imitation theatre rather 
than cinema. There were, however, some extraordinarily 
good shots, as, for instance, the opening scene of the street 
where the murder takes place, the shot of Norah Baring 
walking round and round her cell, perpetually picturing the 
noose which awaits her; it was also amusing to watch Sir 
John shaving and to hear him speaking his thoughts. But 
none of the characters in this production had any resemblance 
to real people. 

In spite of the very obvious studio setting, the inmates 
of The Big House (American for a large prison) were decidedly 
real people. Mr. Wallace Beery and Mr. Chester Morris 
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are very human crooks with strange mixtures of malevolence 
and benevolence in their compositions. The Big House, 
a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, goes along with a swing 
from the moment the boy Kent enters its doors on his ten 
years’ sentence until the final revolt of the prisoners. Apart 
from some entirely unnecessary American sob-stuff incidents, 
the story deals entirely with the life of these hordes of prisoners 
and their relationships with each other. The Big House 
certainly succeeds in being exciting, which was obviously the 
first aim of its director. 

A second British International picture which can be seen at 
the Dominion Theatre is Mr. E. A. Dupont’s Two Worlds, 
which is, in my opinion, a much more satisfactory bit of work 
than Murder, and chiefly for the reason that the story is better 
suited to the cinema medium. In a town somewhere in 
Poland in the year 1917, the Jews are subjected to attack 
alternately by the Russians and the Austrians, according to 
which of them occupy the town. During a pogrom a young 
Jewish boy is killed by the Austrians who are then in occu- 
pation. His father, Simon Goldscheider (excellently played 
by Mr. Randle Ayrton), attacks the officer in command, with 
the result that the Jew is sentenced by him to imprisonment. 
Soon after this the Russians recapture the town and it happens 
that the Austrian officer is wounded in an attempt to escape, 
and protected by Goldscheider’s daughter Esther (Miss Norah 
Baring). Esther and the lieutenant (Mr. John Longden—who 
plays this difficult part very well) fall in love with each other, 
to the horror of Goldscheider, who holds the oilicer responsible 
for the death of his son, and is terrified of losing his daughter 
also. It is the old tale of the difficulties which sometimes 
arise when Gentile loves Jew. 

Mr. Dupont, the director of Atlantic, has made a good 
narrative film of Two Worlds. The staging of the old Jew 
clockmaker’s shop and house is excellent, as are also many of 
the street scenes. The dialogue written by Mr. Miles 
Malleson is simple and dignified, particularly in a very striking 
conversation between Goldscheider and his friend Mendel 
(Donald Calthrop). It is true that the lieutenant and his girl 
do not look quite at home in their semi-Oriental setting, but 
it would be hard indeed to recapture in a studio at Elstree the 
true atmosphere of a ghetto in what is now Poland. 

CELIA SIMPSON. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Panis. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Srr,—The last lingering holiday-maker has returned to town, 
the tardiest window shutter has been thrown back with a 
resounding clack, and Paris is alive again. Alive, too, with 
quite a deal to interest it. We have the Motor Salon, which, 
however, owing to increasing standardization, becomes less 
interesting every year; we have also a number of new plays 
to see and talk about, and of course, the newspapers. These 
just now are particularly interesting. Of course, one read 
them in some desultory fashion during the holidays. Paris 
by the sea scanned the headlines and things seemed fairly 
satisfactory. For Paris by the sca is inclined to be more 
patriotic than political. France, it seemed, was still leading 
the way in Europe. M. Briand’s scheme for a European 
Federation had set all the Chancelleries agog. They were all 
writing letters to the Quai d’Orsay. As regards the scheme 
itself, well, one could not think these things out during the 
holiday season. Anyhow, it was a French idea that had set 
Europe talking, and that was good. So the Parisian closed 
his paper, sat back in his hammock chair, and, looking out to 
sea, told himself that France was a great nation. 

On returning to Paris he had quite a shock. For, gradually 
emerging from the holiday mists, he bumped against a number 
of very hard rocks of reality. There was Herr Hitler triumph- 
ing in Germany and openly shaking his first at France. Italy 
had broken off the naval negotiations. But M. Briand was 
still at Geneva. The Radical papers said he was “ dominating ” 
Geneva. There was really going to be a French League of 
Nations, a much better League than the other one (that 
always to the Frenchman seems to have a British smack about 
it) and Europe would settle nicely down to work out this 
brilliant French idea and the Treaty of Versailles simply 
would not matter. 

Then, one morning Sennep, most brilliant and cruel of car- 
toonists, told the truth in the Echo de Paris. A train had just 
arrived from Geneva. Someone from a carriage window was 
holding out a limp, shapeless bundle and was calling fora porter. 
The bundle was Mr. Briand! Of course, the Echo de Paris 
is a bitter enemy of M. Briand, but despite all his friends can 
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say it is gradually being realized that the French Forei 
Minister did not ‘“ dominate ’’ Geneva and that the French 
League of Nations scheme has been neatly swallowed by 
the other League, and probably will never enjoy the good 
fortune of Jonah. 

Thus one detects growing signs of uneasiness. France, 
it is being increasingly realized, so far as the diplomatic or 
political situation goes, is losing her hold. At the same time 
there is a growing sense among the people of the country’s 
isolation. France begins to feel out in the cold. The French- 
man will advance you every reason but the right one for this 
condition of things. He will tell you most often that the other 
European nations are jealous of France. France is pro- 
sperous. Her industries are forging ahead. She has no unem- 
nloyment. Her recovery from the wreck left by the War has 

een marvellous. Great Britain, Germany and Italy have 
their troubles. Naturally they are jealous of France. 

In such a fashion the Frenchman casts around for reasons 
to explain his country’s isolation. From an international 
point of view the moment has its hope. In this mood of 
questioning uneasiness there is a possibility that the country 
will at last touch the vital spot and begin to question the 
wisdom of its foreign policy. It may enquire whether France 
can afford to remain isolated, whether it can afford, even 
with its following of satellite countries, to maintain against 
practically the rest of Europe a cast-iron Treaty of Versailles. 
Other things being equal, the country might come to the 
conclusion that the game was not worth the candle. But the 
tragedy is that the men who might carry out the wiser policy 
are not regarded as wise men. The Radicals, when they 
ean forget Italy, are a Pacifist party, but, so far as I can see, 
there is not a ghost of a chance of their coming into power. 
They are divided among themselves, their politics are bitter 
and personal. The country as a whole does not trust them. 
The big men, the men of statesman calibre, are on the Right, 
or the Nationalist side. MM. Poincaré, Tardieu, and others of 
their group—these are the men who have brought France 
from financial chaos to sound finance and prosperity, these 
are the men whom the country trusts, and these are the 
intransigents whose whole foreign policy is based on the 
maintenance of the Treaty of Versailles. 

There is the situation. What will be the outcome? M. 
Briand, of course, is a great Pacifist, but it is now fairly 
clear that he will not be much longer able to perform that 
difficult circus feat of riding two horses (one Nationalist and 
the other Radical) both trying to trot in opposite directions. 
The moment is critical. France, in the light of M. Briand’s 
failure to reconcile Nationalism and Pacifism, must either 
frankly recast her policy to bring it more in line with the 
general trend of Europe’s development, or she must consolidate 
and even intensify her present policy. How difficult the former 
course would be I have already shown. Unfortunately, then, 
it would seem that the latter development is the more likely. 
Already the signs of its coming are evident. France, although 
it is quite true she has reduced her army below its strength 
in 1913, is still the strongest military power in Europe. Yet 
those newspapers that proclaim the Nationalist opinion are 
saying quite openly that the country must increase its armed 
force. The country may be pacifist at heart, and it may be 
prosperous, which, again, should make peace well worth 
while, but at the same time France is proud of her prosperity. 
She has an increasing idea of her resources, not only of the 
resources of geographical France, but of that greater France 
whose empire is second only to that of Great Britain, and 
whose great wealth will be glitteringly displayed before the 
country at the Colonial Exhibition next year. Her mood, 
despite her momentary fears and misgivings, is frankly 
Nationalist. 

Thus, an isolated France will be a proud France. And a 
France isolated and proud will be a dangerous France. She 
will be just as dangerous as Germany was when she was also 
isolated and proud in 1914. 

The outlook is not bright. But it is just as well to face the 
facts for only by facing them can the danger be dealt with. 
Finally, however, I would leave the picture of the Parisian 
home from the holidays, feeling a little shocked at contact 
with realities and wondering uneasily what is going to happen. 
Now is the time to convert him.- But how ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 


Recompense 


SnAt1 the rose her petals mourn 
Who harbours the devoted thorn ? 
Or complain she is bereft 
When her fruitful heart is left ? 
Why, swift spirit, art thou still ? 
Love is dead that worked thee ill, 
And, on a last, repentant page 
Has left to thee the strength of age. 
JOHN MANN. 
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| Great Britain and India 


The sg ors of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 


all i 


difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


India and the Imperial Conference—Lessons of Colonial Conference 
of 1907—The Question of Imperial Preference 


Sir,—It is generally recognized that the Imperial Preference 
Scheme which is to be discussed by the Imperial Conference is 
of vital interest to India. The Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce has already declared that any scheme 
of Imperial Preference imposed upon India would be thoroughly 
repudiated by responsible Indian commercial interests, unless 
such a scheme is adumbrated with the willing co-operation of 
a self-governing India. Indeed, the Federation has issued 
a timely warning to the effect that the scheme should be 
dropped for the present so far as India is concerned and thus 
save the Round Table Conference which is to meet imme- 
diately after the close of the Imperial Conference. With 
the tension of feeling in India being what it is, and with the 
economic boycott becoming more and more intensive, the 
warning of the Federation certainly merits close examination. 


It will be recalled that the fifth and the last Colonial Con- 
ference in 1907 had thoroughly discussed the question of 
Imperial Preference. The attitude assumed by the India 
Office at that time, if adopted at the present moment, would 
save the Indian situation. I have examined this question 
in detail in the second of a series of papers I have contributed 
on “ India and the Imperial Conference” in the July issue 
of the Asiatic Review, London, and I may be permitted to 
review briefly the arguments vigorously urged by the India 
Office against the application of the Imperial Preference 
scheme to India. 


The Indian fiscal system had always been, and is to a pre- 
dominant extent at the present day, that of a tariff for revenue 
purposes only. With most foreign countries India enjoys 
most-favoured-nation treatment. India has always exercised 
a facultative power of adhering to commercial treaties con- 
cluded between Great Britain and foreign states. In the 
case of France, the British Government had entered into a 
separate convention on behalf of India whereby the latter 
formally conceded most-favoured-nation treatment to French 
goods imported into India, and had secured the benefit of the 
French minimum import tariff for certain Indian products, 
such as coffee, which found a market in France. 


The external trade of India with foreign countries being 
considerable, it is of paramount importance that these markets 
are favourably disposed to her. On the other hand, Indian 
trade with the self-governing dominions is insignificant as 
compared with her trade with foreign countries, such as the 
continental states of Europe, the Far East, and countries 
bordering the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf and the Bay of 
Bengal. 

India is heavily indebted to England, and for the effective 
provision for the redemption of these debts her export trade 
must be actively fostered. It is no exaggeration to say that 
India’s export trade concerns England as much as it does 
her own nationals. As such, the India Office Memorandum 
deduced the following principles governing India’s external 
commerce in their relation to any scheme of Imperial 
Preference :— 

(1) The external commerce of India, which is of considerablo 
magnitude, ran in natural channels and has not as yet been per- 
ceptibly deflected from them by any protective tariffs of other 
countries. 

(2) The fiscal system on which this external trade was based 
has so far resulted in larger markets for exports and in cheap 
imports from abroad, for which latter there is an ever-growing 
demand in India. 

(3) As a debtor country India requires the freest possible markets 
for its exports, and as a poor country she requires cheap imports. 

(4) The present system had secured two-thirds of India’s import 
trade to the United Kingdom, while the U.K. afforded a market for 
only one-fourth of India’s exportable produce. 

(5) For three-fourths of this produce, markets had to be found 


outside the U.K. and seemingly did not exist to any appreciable 
extent in the self-governing dominions. ; 

(6) Any diminution of India’s trade with those foreign countries 
that are the largest buyers of her exports would at once lessen her 
power of buying English produce and meeting her obligations 
to English creditors. 

The practical difficulties, the Memorandum pointed out, of 
the proposed preferential tariff scheme are considerable. 
Any preferential tariff would apply unequally to the trade of 
different foreign countries and would present itself to them in 
an even more objectionable form than would a uniform all- 
round percentage reduction of tariff in favour of British 
goods. But the Continental States of Europe, whose trades 
would be mostly affected by a preference of this nature, 
are large importers of Indian produce, provide markets for 
commodities for which there is no demand in the British 
Empire, and are in a position to make reprisals on India 
should they think fit to do so. 

On the repercussions of a preferential scheme upon Indian 
opinion, the India Office Memorandum argued :— 

“The claim would probably be made that if India is to fall into 
line with the colonies in this matter, it should be allowed to imitate 
their example in developing its own industries by the imposition 
of protective duties, such as are levied by the self-governing colonies 
on goods imported from the United Kingdom.” 

Summing up the case of India against any intra-Imperial 
preferential scheme being evolved, the late Sir James Mackay 
remarked :— 

‘The Government of India ‘ as in duty bound, have looked at 
this question from the Indian point of view, but they have considered 
it no less from a wider and Imperial point of view. . . . It is a 
matter of deep regret to those who are responsible for the govern- 
ment of India that they should find themselves at variance on this 
most important question with the statesmen of the various self- 
governing Dominions of the Empire.’ In any scheme of this kind 
which hinders her export trade ‘there is no doubt that she has 
more to give than she could possibly receive’. Finally, he pleaded, 
that ‘in case the self-governing dominions decided in their wisdom 
to grant any preference to the Mother Country, the same might 
be extended to India, but India could never support any scheme 
by which her ever-growing trade with foreign countries would be 
annihilated.’ ” 

Twenty-three years have passed by since this historic 
Memorandum of the India Office was presented to the Colonial 
Conference of 1907. Numerous changes have been witnessed 
in the economic conditions in India. Her export trade has 
progressed by leaps and bounds. Her manufactures have 
shown a like expansion. Economic theories have been 
exploded and rediscovered. If only the India Office can 
rediscover this excellent Memorandum (Cd. 3524, pp. 
453-57 (1907)), and produce another Sir James Mackay, 
the Indian situation would certainly improve and the Round 
Table Conference would be saved.—I am, Sir, &e., 

LANKA SUNDARAM, 
M.A., Ph.D. (London), F.R.Econ.S., F.R.Stat.S. 





Untouched by the modern world, and still preserving much 
of the old Hindu culture, the island of Bali remains The Last 
Paradise (Jonathan Cape, 18s.), and Mr. Hickman Powell 
describes it, in words of a lover and a poet, as a paradise 
facing extinction. This is an altogether delightful account of 
a charming people, proud and self-sufficient, and discerning 
enough to spend their leisure in the practice of highly sophis- 
ticated arts and religious ceremonies. The volume includes 
some admirable photographs by.André Roosevelt, in contrast 
with which the drawings by Alexander King strike one as 
merely grotesque caricatures. It is to the credit of the Dutch 
Government that Balinese culture is being preserved, and 
that they are being protected from the more degrading forms 
of exploitation. 
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Country Life 


Tne New ENGLAND. 

This week’s National Conference of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England at Welwyn Garden City has a 
certain historic importance—or ought to have. Its object is 
‘**to preserve and protect our homeland scenery and ancient 
ways”; and the whole field will be covered, or has been 
covered, by speakers and organizers of all sorts and con- 
ditions from all parts of the country. The final morning is 
almost wholly occupied by the naturalists, who have an active 
campaign: Lord Ullswater, who is an enthusiast for nature 
reserves or sanctuaries; Mr. J. R. B. Masefield, who has 
saved for the nation the loveliest bit of wild country left in 
Staffordshire, Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, who is urging the 
League of Nations to take in hand the pollution of the sea by 
refuse oil; and Sir Maurice Abbot Anderson, that accom- 
plished botanist who founded the excellent and flourishing 


Flora’s League. 
* * * * 


The C.P.R.E. has gone from strength to strength. It is, 
in fact, organized by born pioneers ; but, as it seems to some 
critics, it is not yet positive enough. As the initial phrase 
quoted above suggests : 

“*. ... its master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 
Nevertheless, we find ourselves in a new world. It is a duty 
““to preserve our ancient ways.” But there are also new 
ways: there have sprung into obvious being by-passes and 
high roads more mighty than any the Romans created. 
Again the county is crossed and recrossed by pylons and wires. 
More important yet, the motor car has given half the popula- 
tion a sort of sham and ignorant love of the country. Like 
Tom Tulliver, who was fond of birds, “ that is, of throwing 
stones at them,” this new public is fond of the country, that 
is, of defacing it. They definitely desire an urbanized country. 
Yet again factories, many removed from Northern towns, or 
from London, are dumping themselves in country villages, 
bringing noise and smells, and urban ideas that are worse than 
either. 
* * * * 

Tur Facrory. 

The preservation of rural England must go hand in hand 
with a constructive policy. It must help the new road 
and the transported factory to consent to a mutual relation 
with the homeland scenery and the ancient way. The work 
needs a highly expert technique as well as a deep philosophy. 
The new and the old can be induced to accept a comely and 
pleasant correlation. Alongside the ancient capital of 
England, that flourished a thousand years before London 
was heard of, has existed for years a factory concerned with 
the most deadly of manufactures ; but the delicate spotted 
trout play and feed in the pure stream ; and does one person 
in a hundred of those who stop their cars to wonder at the 
rural beauty suspect for a moment that a factory here ever 
came into the ken of the folk of Freefolk ? 

* * * * 
AND THE RIVER. 

Contrast with this chance, but admirable, example from 
Hampshire what has happened and is happening elsewhere, 
along other streams. The Test is pure. What of the Ver ? 
Or, on a bigger scale than either, what of those adorable 
western rivers that rise above the Devil's Bridge, inland of 
Aberystwyth ? Scores of streams have lost their trout and 
half as many their salmon. Some of the Welsh streams have 
been ruined by mechanical pollution of a peculiarly unnecessary 
sort: the dumped grit has destroyed the spawning beds. 
Apart from my own knowledge of those rivers, correspondents 
of the Spectator have sent ardent and well-informed protests 
from Westmorland and Merioneth. Most of our Eastern 
rivers have been ruined by chemical pollution. The other day 
our people, at the formal abandonment of Wei-hai-Wei, 
were presented in the charming symbolic manner of the 
Chinese with a bowl of pure water as a recognition of their 
pure administration. At home our rural administration, and, 
indeed, seaside administration, has been too often signalized 
by the impurity of the water. 

* * * * 
The air, too, is often impure. Sewage farms are ignorantly 


placed so that the village they serve may be drenched with 
evil smells in certain winds and at certain states of weather ; 
and yet worse penalties may be inflicted on the villagers 
from private nuisances as well as the bad science of public 
authorities. The things are not bad in themselves: sewage 
farms represent presumably the best form of drainage. They 
certainly prove a paradise for birds. If you want to find 
rare birds go to a sewage farm. But this is incidental. The 
architectural genius in the C.P.R.E. is very strong; and 
a good deal of the impetus of the movement has come from 
the architects; but the ornamental perhaps has received 
more emphasis than the useful. Sanitation is as proper a 
theme as the bungalow. 


* * * * 


The placing of factories in village surroundings—if they 
do not mind being compared with sewage farms—is also 
a good and proper movement, worthy of being definitely 
promoted by the C.P.R.E. Indeed, the opening speech 
was delivered by Sir Theodore Chambers, whose work and 
philosophy are built on the thesis that you can cure the evils 
of the industrial revolution only by decentralizing factories. 
The Garden City itself where this Conference is held depends 
chiefly on its attraction of the factory ; and it happens that 
several factories have recently been set up in neighbouring 
villages. Perhaps the conclusion of the whole matter is that 
the salvation of rural Britain depends very largely on the 
new and developing art of “regional planning.” That is 
the blessed phrase; and almost the best thing that has 
happened in this department is the recently published survey 
by the Berkshire Council Council. But regional surveys 
over districts larger than asingle county have become necessary, 

* * * * 
SALVED NESTLINGS. 

In answer to a query in aviculture, how to feed young 
swallows fallen from the nest, I have received an account of 
experiences with young swifts that should be helpful to 
anyone who brings up young birds. My correspondent 
became the ‘ unwilling possessor of three young swifts who 
had tumbled out of their different nests at heights ranging 
from 80 to 60 feet from the towers of Mitchelstown Castle.” 
The parents could not be lured to help. The young were 
taken away; and, on advice, fed with raw beef. At the 
first attempt the bills had to be forcibly opened ; but after- 
wards there was no trouble at all. The meat was grabbed 
eagerly at once. The young flourished and grew tame ; and 
eventually found their wings and joined their kind on the 
eve of migration. The essential fact, doubtless, is that all 
young birds need animal food, even sparrows; and _ the 
utility of birds depends largely on this fortunate fact. 

* * * * 
How Birps Freep. 

It is a question open to more scientific enquiry than it has 
received how far birds prepare the food for their young. 
Certainly some feed by regurgitation ; some perhaps in both 
ways. My correspondent brought up a young swallow which 
the older birds fed, becoming so tame that they would perch 
on the little finger and feed the youngster who clung to the 
forefinger of their saviour’s hand. In this case the young 
was stuffed with ‘“ what looked like a bundle of legs of large 
gnats,” but the operation was so rapid that even so it was 
difficult to trace the process. Most of us probably have 
watched swallows feeding the young in the air and been 
amazed at the dainty speed. 

* * * % 
A Strarvep ASSASSIN. 

There came to my notice this year the first instance in 
my memory of the failure of a young cuckoo to extract food 
from its foster parents. It was born in a wagtail’s nest, and 
after its cruel and normal instinct, ejected the young wagtails. 
As soon as the parents found their dead young below, they 
deserted the fosterling, who starved to death in the solitary 
nest. The whole series of events happened in a garden and 
was carefully observed. I know many instances where 
young cuckoos have been gratuitously fed by random birds, 
but never one where the foster parents have failed. 

W. Breacn Tuomas. 
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St. Loe 


By Amy 


This is the third and final extract which the SpecTaTor is 
publishing from the memoirs of St. Loe Strachey by Mrs. 
Strachey. St. Loe Strachey’s editorship of the Spectator and 
his personal qualities and position brought him into contact 
with the most important people of his time. The book from 
which these extracts are taken is shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., and is an indispensable part 
of the history of this period, and of special interest to all readers 
of the SPECTATOR. 


MEMORANDUM OF A CONVERSATION WITH HELE. 
THE ITALIAN PRIME MINISTER. 


“As he sat behind his desk, making no attempt at a 
conventional weleome to a foreigner beyond a nod, I could 
not help noting that I had before me a very busy and very 
tired man—it was half-past four and he begins work at nine 
or earlier, I believe—who had committed himself to an 
appointment which he now felt he had no time for. He 
was perfectly polite, but seemed embarrassed by circum- 
stance and not able or willing to pretend to being less busy 
than he was. Imagine Vulcan interrupted at his forge. But 
Mussolini is the Vulean who is hammering out the new Italy 
on his anvil day by day, and all day. You can feel the heat 
of the furnace and the strain on his body, in the set of the 
muscles of his face, in his heavy shoulders, and in his regard. 


‘Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.’ 
(So vast a burden and so hard a pace 
Is his, who seeks to mould a Sovereign Race.) 


This expression, his manner, his way of talking, his whole 
aspect is that of the man of action, though not by any means 
of the man without ideas or ideals. His aspirations, you feel, 
are vast, passionate, and difficult of communication to others 
except in simple outline. For himself, however, they are 
intense. Voltaire says in his play of Merope that the King 
man, the ruler, can have no ‘ allies,’ no sharers, no co-operators. 
He must act alone. That truthful exaggeration seemed to 
me written all over Mussolini. You can far more easily 
imagine him giving an order than setting forth his object, 
or explaining why the order was given. I did not conceive 
him as irresponsible, or wilful, or as an egotistical man—I 
mean the man in whom self-approval swamps reason and who 
cannot believe it possible that he should ever be mistaken. 
I can imagine Mussolini in action anxious in a high degree as 
to his choice between the two roads—left or right. He is 
clearly a man irritated by opposition, stupidity and timidity, 
but also a man who can, when necessary, Jet reason enforce 
on him a patience which is not naturally his. And on the 
top of all this there is, I am sure, a mood of real shyness 
which, though it can be, and is, overcome, is always in the 
background. That is why he is so much less reticent, so 
much more easy to reach, so much more comprehensive and 
comprehending, as I found, at the end of an interview than 
at the beginning. He has also, I am sure, that occasional 
angry ‘ hastiness’ of the young man—he is only a very little 
over forty—which, though it is often necessary for achieve- 
ment, can also mislead severely. He had formed a view of 
what I was and what I wanted from him, and when he found 
his lightning diagnosis did not fit in with the actualities, he 
was momentarily and in a sense unconsciously annoyed and 
embarrassed. When, however, he had ‘got me,’ as an 
American would say, all was well. His way of talking was 
to me very attractive and very impressive. It was not 
voleanic, or violent, or loud, or hortative, but what can best 
be expressed by ‘ smouldering.’ His way of talking reminds 
one of a very strong fire that has been elaborately and deter- 
minedly damped down. It is ready to flame, but is not in 
flame. You feel that it would not need much use of the 
bellows, either from without or within to get Mussolini white 
hot. Meantime he smeulders in a low, slow voice, with only 
an occasional sparkle if he approves, or a darkening of the 
fuel in his brow and eyes if he is not in agreement.” 


Strachey 


Strachey 


“* Here he wanted to know whether I thought that the 
British people were willing to let Reparations and the Inter- 
Allied debt be treated together. Italy had accepted the 
Reports of the Experts just as we had. Italy had also always 
expressed her iritention to pay her debts ; but would it not be 
rather strange if we were to let the Germans, our former 
enemies, off their Reparation debt to us while we exacted our 
debt from Italy ? I naturally was not in a position to discuss 
so technical a matter, but when he again returned to the 
subject as if he had a sense of grievance here, I told him that 
I had always advocated a Clearing House transaction under 
which all payments of all kinds due would be cleared against 
each other. I did not add, though I felt tempted to do so, 
that in my belief Reparations and similar payment such as 
War Debts could only be paid by goods, and goods which 
would not, like goods sent in the ordinary way of trade, 
demand a quid pro quo in other goods. Reparations, and 
indeed all non-commercial payments or tributes, must 
relieve the people of the nation receiving them from the 
obligation of Labour. But that is the last thing wanted by a 
nation with a million unemployed. We do not want to learn 
by a practical trial what Bismarck discovered in 1872— 
namely, that the nation which suffers from the payment of 
Reparations is the receiver, not the payer. Such payments 
take work away from the workers. I felt, however, that this 
would be getting too far away from my object—the desire to 
suggest a closer unity of purpose with Italy. I left the subject 
feeling, however, that Mussolini does not himself feel that he 
has found bottom on the double problems of Reparations and 
Debts. Surely it is for us to give a lead here? Our talk 
ended by my expressing what I admit is more in the nature 
of prophecy than practical politics, but which in my case 
is none the less sincere and none the less a reality. I told 
Mussolini that I believed, as I was sure he did, that Italy 
is destined for the third time to be the leading State of 
Europe. She held that position in Roman Days. She held 
it again in the Middle Ages. She was now about to enter 
upon her third, and possibly her greatest period. In the 
course of the next fifty or a hundred years she might be the 
European Power of enlightenment in politics, in commerce, 
in the arts, and in literature. I shall not pretend that he 
was not touched by hearing what is well known to be his own 
belief expressed by an Englishman, though from an angle so 
different from his own. Mussolini in taking leave of me 
shook hands twice very warmly and I think with sincerity. 
There was, however, no pose, no attempt to act a:part. He 
is in the widest sense of the word a great man and I can well 
believe with those who know him best and most intimately 
that he has intellect as well as character. His is the com- 
prehensive, the far-seeing, deep-seeing mind. He reminded 
me, though at first the analogy may seem far-fetched, of the 
late Duke of Devonshire in his slowness, reticence, and yet 
high intellectual vigour. To have seen the two men together 
would have been an extraordinary spectacle. That Mussolini 
has plenty of defects I have no doubt. He is inclined, I 
expect, to think that opposition to the carrying out of his 
aspirations is a crime and deserves to be punished as are 
other crimes. He is trying to make his country great, 
worthy, and happy, and those who try to prevent his doing so 
must expect rough treatment. They have no right to block 
his path. That is a dangerous view? No doubt it is, and 
if he cannot learn a little of the Whig spirit it may turn his 
noble Chronicle Play into a tragedy. Well, whatever the 
event, I, who am not apt to feel personal fascinations, must 
confess to being not a little affected by the spell of Mussolini, 
‘ He looked like a great man, and not like a bad man.’ That 
I believe to be a true verdict. He is not a trickster, not a 
gambler, and not a man to whom the desire to serve his 
country means in fact the desire to be at the top of the tree 
and to enjoy the sweets of power and sovereignty !” 


(Concluded.) 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
dir,—In your issue of September 20th, on the page reserved 
for ‘‘ the ventilation of moderate Indian opinion,” there is a 
communication ‘‘ By an Indian at present living in England ” 
which seeks to prove by quotations from a speech delivered 
recently by Dr. Ambedkar, that the depressed classes have 
turned against British rule. The whole communication is 
sheer propaganda calculated to give an impression to your 
readers which is entirely opposed to the true facts. Dr. 
Ambedkar belongs to the Mahar caste, and is the first member 
of that community to attain high scholastic degrees. The 
community are naturally proud of him, and have regarded 
him as a natural leader, but if that gentleman thinks that the 
best policy for the Mahar is to make up to the Hindu and 
abandon faith in the British, his community will not for long 
follow him. 

The following is an extract received by a member of this 
Society from a Mahar who has for many years championed 
the cause of his caste. It is dated August 30th :— 

‘The Mahars as a class,” he writes, ‘ are keeping aloof from the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, although our people in rural areas, 
not only in this Province but in many other Provinces, are boycotted 
and put to many other hardships by the Congress people.” 

The Bombay Correspondent of the Times cabled on 
September 28th :— 

** Dr. Ambedkar, who goes to the Round Table Conference as 
a representative of the depressed classes, said that * Congress wanted 
to force its views upon them, but we are fighting for freedom, and 
would not permit that tyranny’.” 

It was a Mahar Member of the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council, Mr. Gawai, who a few years ago stood up, one against 
fifty-three, to oppose a motion that further British recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service should be closed, stating that unless 
there was a substantial British element in the Civil Services 
it would be impossible for communities like his own to live. 

The enthusiastic concourse of untouchables who collected 
to welcome H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Delhi in defiance 
of the boycott enjoined by the Non-Co-operating Hindus, 
will long be remembered. 

The rhetorical periods in Dr. Ambedkar’s speech about the 
Army, the Police, the wells and the temples, are of obvious 
Brahmin inspiration. The same points have more than once 
been taken by a Brahmin speaker in London, and at the 
present moment Brahmins, in the West of India at all events, 
are engaged in an effort to prove to the untouchables that 
** Codlin’s the friend, not Short.” 

The untouchables know perfectly well that it was the 
Brahmins and caste Hindus who invented ‘ untouchability ” 
and enforced it down the centuries ; they know that if they 
are denied the enjoyment of Hindu wells and temples it is 
due not to the British but to the opposition on religious 
grounds of caste Hindus. The same obstacle has stood in the 
way of their recruitment to the Police. In regard to the Army, 
they also know that it is military and not caste reasons which 
have prevented the enlistment of Mahar regiments. In the 
old Madras regiments there were Pariah Companies, and these 
classes are still to be found in the Madras Sappers and Miners. 

It is only three years ago that eight Brahmins were convicted 
of bludgeoning a ninth to death because of his familiarity 
with an untouchable. The depressed classes know perfectly 
well what the impartial justice of the British Raj, and the un- 
remitting labours of Christian Missions, have done to give 
them opportunity and hope, denied them by the higher castes. 
Dr. Ambedkar is himself a living refutation of the argument 
put forward by your correspondent. When under Hindu 
domination was it ever possible for a Mahar to have the 
education which that gentleman has enjoyed ? 

In the Church Times of September 27th the Calcutta Cor- 
respondent of that paper quotes a speech delivered at Amraoti 
by R. S. Nekaljoy, who was presiding over a Conference of 
depressed classes there. Mr. Nekaljoy, after describing the 
iniquitous treatment meted out to his class by the high castes, 
said :— 

‘** India has seen every sort of Government, but until the British 
came we, the untouchables, had absolutely no voice of our own. 


We could not dress, we could not move about, we could not educate 
ourselves, we could not own property ; we were sold with the land, 


the Editor 


on which we were forced to live in hovels. Our bodies, our wives, 
our children, belonged to our masters, the high-class Hindus.” 

After further lurid description of the treatment they 
received, and .after denouncing Gandhi's revolutionary 
designs, as calculated to make the untouchables sink deeper 
into the mire, Mr. Nekaljoy goes on to say :— 

‘““ The new reforms are now on the anvil, and we of the ‘ depressed 
classes’ must secure constitutional safeguards, so that when tho 
power is transferred from the British Parliament, and from Indian 
Bureaucracy, to the popular legislatures, such power shall not be 
used for their selfish ends by the high-class Hindus or Moslems ; 
and for the sake of the depressed classes I appeal to the British 
Government and the British Nation on no account to weaken the 
British element in the administration of India. I say this because of 
our experience of centuries. 

The game of these Hindu Nationalists, by whatever name 
they choose to call themselves, is to capture if they can the 
representatives of minorities attending the Round Table 
Conference ; and to judge from the evident gusto with which 
your correspondent quotes any statements he can find from 
the mouth of an untouchable which will throw doubt on the 
confidence of those classes in British Rule, seems to make it 
clear that though his voice may be the voice of a “* moderate,” 
his sentiments are the sentiments of the Congress.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

DUMNER, SYDENHAM OF CoMBE, GREENWAY, C. W. C, 
OmAN, REGINALD CrAppock, M. F. O'Dwyer, 
G. MacMunn, CLaup W. JAcos. 
(President, and Members of the Executive Committee 
Indian Empire Society.) 
12 Ashburn Gardens, S.W. 7. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,— Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. D. P. Raychaudhuri may 
consider it a convenient way of enlisting the sympathies of 
Americans, whose country is ‘ dry,” and of sentimentalists 
looking out for wrongs to be righted, as well as a good prepara- 
tion for the Round Table Conference, to represent the Indian 
Government as an inhuman machine full of hypocrisy, oppres- 
sing the poorest of the poor with taxation, encouraging the 
sales of opium and intoxicating liquor and battening on the 
proceeds, while the saintly Gandhi vainly endeavours to melt 
the stony hearts of the British nation by the spectacle of his 
own and his followers’ self-inflicted sufferings. 

But have they no consideration for the millions of people, 
accustomed all their lives to drink toddy and arrack, proposed 
suddenly to be deprived of their favourite beverage, and the 
still worse pangs of the opium addict to be cut off at one blow 
from his only solace ?. Have they never thought of the plight 
of thousands of toddy-drawers to be driven from their ancestral 
occupation by an executive order? Do they contemplate 
with equanimity the establishment of an immense army of 
officials to watch the palmyra and date topes from Peshawar 
to Cape Comorin and stop the age-long practice of tapping the 
trees to extract the juice and to check the setting up of illicit 
stills all over the country for the manufacture of inferior 
arrack ? 

Putting aside all pretence and hypocrisy let us get down to 
the real facts. To Mr. Raychaudhuri’s question : ‘ Are 
not opium and liquors still sold in India against the demand of 
a united country?” I would emphatically answer ‘* No.” 
There is as yet no general move in favour of entire prohibition. 
Some future day may see India a “* dry ” country like America 
but unlike England, but the change can only come about with 
the consent of all its peoples, and cannot be effected, as Mr. 
Gandhi would like, by a stroke of the Viceroy’s pen. 

The Government is well called in India the ** benign” or 
the ‘“ paternal’? Government. It never causes needless 
suffering. Its abkari department levies tree-tax at a sultici- 
ently high rate to discourage drunkenness as far as possible, 
while not interfering with the customs of the people. 

As for opium, my experience is that in the Madras Presidency 
it is mainly used for medicinal purposes, that Indians do not 
smoke it as the Chinese do, which is the form most injurious to 
health, and that the consumption of the drug is not very con- 
siderable. Certain hill tribes who live in malarious localities 
chew small pellets of opium as a preventive of malaria. I 
believe the same is the case in Assam. The Salt tax is not 
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oppressive as it comes to less than 6d. a head per annum, 
whieh covers the cost of manufacturing salt from brine. 

Mr. Andrews further aileges that Government has done 
nothing to promote home-spinning and home-weaving, but 
even he does not suggest that the cult of the charka has been 
interfered with or that private efforts to start cottage industries 
for families wishing to add to their daily joint earnings have 
been discouraged. 

When Mr. Gandhi propounded his tests of the Government’s 
“ change of heart ” he must have known in his heart of hearts 
that compliance with them was practically impossible, but his 
object was to make it appear as if the Viceroy was in the 
wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., CuarLes G. SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, South Leigh. 

[We do not altogether share our correspondent’s views on 
the opium and liquor problems in India, nor do we think that 
we should be restrained from action by the possible sufferings 
of drink or drug addicts, who could be treated medically.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sm,—It is a pity to find Sir Charles Spencer indulging 
in playing with words. In the last issue of the Spectator, 
he objects to the word ** exclusion ” (which I used in connexion 
with the absence of the Congress Party from- the Round 
Table Conference), because he ‘* understood”’ and does ** believe 
it to be a fact ” that the Congress Party along with all other 
political parties of India was “invited to come to the 
Conference,” and that the Congress Party “of their own 
free will elected to stand out.” 

I have nothing to gainsay so far as he ‘* understood ” 
that the Congress was * invited to come to the Conference,” 
for he might as well have ‘ understood *—rather misunder- 
stood !—the present Indian political situation as calm as 
the Pacific, or might have ‘‘ understood * with no less fancy 
that the legions have courted the gaol * of their own free 
will.’ But I should say ‘*‘ No” only when he “* believes it to be 
a fact” that the Congress was “ invited’ and has been 
guilty of the “ rejection.” 

Now, in point of fact, could he refer to the name of a single 
Congressman in that cumbrous list of sixty odd delegates 
published last month ? Could he point to a single one who 
in one way or the other was associated with the present 
activities of the Congress Party ? He must have “ under- 
stood” then that the invitation to the Congress was tacit 
and implied as it has actually been. Would he not do better 
to refer to the editorial comments of the Daily Herald of 
the day on which the list of the delegates was published, 
The comments have made a plain case plainer still; they 
clearly purported that the Congress has not been invited ! 

Let me just remind Sir Charles in this connexion of the 
invitation that has actually been extended to the Congressmen. 
I hope it is bright in public memory that within the last six 
months thousands of those Congressmen have been ** invited * 
to be the guests of His Majesty in the prison cells of India 
rather than in the St. James’s Palace! Sir Charles 
asserts that the Congress Party ‘* out of their free will elected 
to stand out.’’ Let me say there was neither a “ free will” 
nor an election. How could you ascribe “* free will” to those 
who have been bound hand and foot in gaols? Therefore, 
I still maintain that the Congress has been excluded and it 
is wrong to term it ‘“‘ voluntary abstention’ as he chooses 
to term it.—I am, Sir, &e., N. C. MAHANTI. 

186 Melrose Avenue, N.W. 2. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,—In view of the deep interest the Spectator takes in East 
African affairs, I trust you will accept for publication a reply 
by one of the Kenya Delegates to Mr. Bankes’ letter in your 
last issue. Mr. Bankes feels there must be something radically 
wrong in our treatment of natives because so many British 
people have made remonstrances. May I suggest that such 
remonstrances as have been made are the result of misrepre- 
sentation and misunderstanding, and that they would not be 
made if the facts as they exist to-day were more widely known? 

It may have been the case in the late Lord Milner’s day that 
the economic backwardness of the East African territories 
was ‘‘a discredit alike to our generosity and to our intelli- 
gence.” Knowing something of the facts I question such a 


sweeping judgment. But even if it were so, that was some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. The conditions to-day are entirely 
different, and by no means a discredit to either our generosity 
or our intelligence. I invite Mr. Bankes and those who think 
with him on this subject to make a brief study of the economic 
progress which has been made since then—against enormous 
difficulties. 

Mr. Bankes’ letter repeats some of the more glaring mis- 
statements that have made an understanding of the facts 
about Kenya unattainable by the British public. He states 
that compulsory labour is brought about in East Africa 
indirectly by (1) deterioration of native stock through the 
introduction of new cattle diseases, (2) by taxation forcing the 
native out to work for the white or other employer, (3) by 
underpaying him for his labour, and (4) by denying him 
freedom of choice as to the bestowal of his labour. 

The best proof I can offer that the native is not forced out 
to work because of deterioration in the quality of his stock or 
loss in numbers, is that the oflicial annual statistics shew a 
steady increase in the numbers of native owned stock, and the 
Government veterinary officers in their reports record a slight 
but steady improvement in the quality of the stock owned 
by some of the tribes most directly in touch with the European 
settler. Apparently, Mr. Bankes is not aware that the 
native stockbreeder does not breed for quality—that he is only 
concerned with numbers—and that this gives rise to one of our 
critical domestic problems in Kenya to-day. 

The latest official statistics available shew that native 
taxation-—direct and indirect—amounts to 6s. 6d. per head of 
the native population. The 2} million natives so taxed are in 
effective ownership and possession of some 30 million acres of 
land (approximately the area of England and Wales), and a 
small number of pastoral natives whose reserves have not yet 
been defined are grazing over vast areas. 

In addition to these immense areas of land they own 
3,300,000 cattle, 2,670,000 sheep, and 3,680,000 goats. With 
such very considerable capital resources how can it possibly 
be urged that taxation to the extent of 6s. 6d. per head forces 
the native into the outside labour market ? 

If it be admitted from the foregoing facts that the native is 
not under economic pressure to work outside his reserve, 
Mr. Bankes’ statement that the native is ‘** underpaid for his 
labour ” falls to the ground. As a free agent he would not 
work for less than what he considered to be a fair wage. And 
until Mr. Bankes produces evidence that the native has not 
** freedom of choice,” I must content myself with the state- 
ment, based upon an intimate knowledge of the facts, that the 
East African native is economically a free man. Indeed, there 
are millions of inhabitants of these Islands who would consider 
themselves as of God’s favoured people if only they enjoyed 
the economic freedom that the natives of East Africa do.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Tuos. J. OSHEA 

(Member of the Kenya Delegation), 

54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

KENYA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Str,—In a contributed article under the heading * Kenya,” 
in your issue of the 4th, warm eulogy is given to the proposal 
to separate the native reserves from the rest of the Colony and 
run them as an entirely separate State. It is a most alluring 
idea, but though bandied about for several years now, its 
promoters have made no effort whatever to shew that it is 
either politically feasible or administratively practicable. 
Surely, if they mean it to be taken seriously as a practical 
solution of the problem, now is the time to shew that it is 
something more than an alluring idea.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. MacLettan WI1Lson 

(Member of Kenya Delegation). 

54 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

| We hope to publish a letter from our contributor on this 
question next week.—Ep. Spectator.| 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—Dr. Hawes asks for evidence of my contention that to 
place upon the midwife responsibility for all confinements 
not medically certified as likely to be abnormal would be 
a tragic mistake, I cannot intrude upon your space so far 
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as to give all the evidence and argument at my disposal, 
and for additional matter must refer your correspondent 
to my Save the Mothers, just being published by Messrs. 
Knopf. I must, however, quote that eminent pioneer of 
the notification of births and of pregnancy, Dr. S. G. Moore, 
Medical Officer of Health for Huddersfield, who writes to 
me :— 

“Yes, I know of many cases where the mother’s life has been 
sacrificed owing to the lack of immediate, competent, medical 
and surgical help. . ..I believe that every woman should be 
attended by a qualified and registered medical practitioner. .. . 
It is not doctor versus midwife, but mother versus danger.” 

The available statistics indicating whether a doctor or 
midwife was present at the birth in cases where mothers 
have died are misleading, because they seldom indicate 
whether a doctor or midwife was originally booked, or at 
what stage the midwife called the doctor, and whether, 
had he been summoned earlier, the mother’s life might have 
been saved. 

The Maternal Mortality Committee of the Ministry of 
Health, in its Interim Report, alleged errors of judgment on 
the part of the midwife in respect of fifty-seven of the deaths 
it has investigated. These included ten cases of non-recog- 
nition of obstructed labour, fourteen of gross errors in the 
prevention or recognition of sepsis. 'The Committee observes : 
*““In other cases a midwife may have failed to diagnose a 
serious complication as early as she ought to have done.” 
Yet the Committee was largely composed of persons who 
are special pleaders for the view that the doctor with his 
forceps is the main cause of maternal death. 

The following quotations from two cases mentioned in 
the report are instructive :— 

“The midwife did not then insist upon the engagement of a 
doctor, although she realized that there was probably a contracted 
pelvis. The patient was admitted to hospital in labour as an emer- 
gency case and found to have a ruptured uterus.” 

The report does not state whether the midwife had adminis- 
tered pituitrin, which midwives are permitted to use here, 
though forbidden to do so in New Zealand, and which some- 
times causes rupture of the uterus :— 

* Patient . . . had been ill for a long time with bronchitis for 
which she had had no special treatment. She was delivered by a 
midwife and developed pyrexia. The doctor was not called until 
the fifth day, when the patient was so ill that she died in the ambu- 
lance on the way to the hospital.” 

Your correspondent’s story about the watch dog is hardly 
applicable here ! 

Your correspondent states that the rules of the Central 
Midwives Board explicitly state all the various circumstances 
under which the midwife must summon medical aid. The 
rules of the Board have of late been seriously criticized in 
many quarters, not least by the Departmental Committee 
on the Training and Employment of Midwives, which pointed 
out that the rules make no mention of disproportion between 
the head of the foetus and the mother’s pelvis, or of such a 
common and serious condition as inertia of the uterus. 

Criticism was also most rightly made of the fact that 
Rule E permits the midwife to deal with breech presentations, 
in which, as everyone knows, an unfortunately high percentage 
of still births occur. New Zealand midwives are compelled 
to summon medical aid in all breech cases. They are only 
permitted to deliver uncomplicated vertex cases. Professor 
Beckwith Whitehouse, addressing the Midwives’ Association 
of Worcester, observed that breech cases are ‘‘a big respon- 
sibility ’’ for the midwife to shoulder. In a case of puerperal 
fever with which he had had to deal the previous year, the 
midwife failed to recognize that she was dealing with a 
breech with extended legs and did not send for medical aid 
till the breech was firmly impacted in the pelvis. ‘* A breech 
presentation should always be regarded as a potential danger 
sign,” he declared. 

The C.M.B. rules, however, give a reverse indication ; 
they tell the midwife to proceed with the case on her own 
responsibility. 

Rule E further directs that a midwife should summon 
medical aid if the placenta be not delivered two hours after 
the birth of the child. In New Zealand midwives are only 
permitted to wait one hour. It was in a case of retained 
placenta that a cousin of my own, attended by a midwife, 
who summoned a doctor in this emergency, died of “ ex- 


haustion and childbirth shock.” 
case. 

The ante-natal medical examination proposed in the 
British Medical Association scheme mentioned by your 
correspondent will not assist, unless indirectly, in reducing 
the rate of puerperal fever, the greatest scourge of maternity, 
The responsibility for preventive measures and for the detection 
of the symptoms would remain with the midwife. According 
to many authorities, it would be too early to be of much 
avail in detecting eclamptic symptoms. It is more than 
possible that slight contraction of the pelvis—and in most 
cases the contraction is slight—will frequently escape detec- 
tion. The Maternal Mortality Committee instances sixty- 
nine fatal cases in which gross abnormalities were undetected 
by the doctor and midwife who made the ante-natal examina- 
tion of the patient. 

Many cases in which labour turns out eventually to be 
difficult will be classed as normal and suitable for attention 
by the midwife alone. Many women who to-day, knowing 
themselves to be not very strong, prefer to engage a doctor, 
would be encouraged to book only a midwife. The doctors 
would become less experienced in the practice of midwifery 
than at present, and’ therefore less able to deal with obstetric 
emergencies when summoned. 

I repeat that a fully qualified medical practitioner should 
be present at every birth. The law should make this com- 
pulsory. 

Jellet says of the medical practitioner :-— 

“During the early stages of labour, when diagnosis between 
normality and abnormality is wanted he is an essential. The 
responsibility for asceptic technique is his. The date at which a 
patient leaves her bed is usually a matter for the medical attendant 
to decide.” 

Are these maxims only intended for the well-to-do ? 

The Medical Officer for Glasgow has remarked on the 
large proportion of cases of ophthalmia of the newly born 
notified in that city by midwives. The report of the Medical 
Officer of Health for Poplar for the year 1929, just issued, 
shows that in the practice of midwives the cases of this 
disease amongst newly born infants numbered nearly 4 per 
cent., less than 1 per cent. occurring in the practice of doctors, 
and less than } per cent. amongst children born in institutions 
where adequate prophylactic measures were doubtless more 
frequently taken. This evidence supports the fact that a 
midwife, or any other single individual, working without 
help, has too much to do at the time of the birth to ensure 
adequate precautions against infection of this and other 
sorts.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Sytv1aA PANKHURST. 

West Dene, Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


Delay proved fatal in her 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sirn,—Some few months ago you were kind enough to 
allow me to raise a humble protest against ‘* Crusader’s ” 
‘enthusiastic finale’’: “at the bedside of every British 
mother at her creative hour should stand a woman and a 
man”... “nurse and obstetrician.” He was _ pleading 
that more money should be spent on the education of students 
jn midwifery, and I objected that such a facile remedy for the 
alleged excessive mortality was unnecessary and would 
probably be useless since, on the authority of our highest 
obstetrical authority, now many years ago, every man who 
lost a ease in childbirth should go back to his hospital and 
learn his work, while, if he then lost another, he should abandon 
the practice of midwifery as being a danger to society, the 
fact being that the chief danger is due to the Streptococcus 
which every medical student, the world over, has long been 
taught to combat with surgical cleanliness. It is not, therefore, 
due to want of knowledge, but to culpable carelessness and 
wilful neglect of essential precautions, owing to hurried work, 
that cases are lost. 

Miss Pankhurst now out-Herods Herod by practically 
demanding that every lying-in case be attended by an obstetric 
specialist! Pity the poor specialist who has to waste his 
time on hundreds of normal cases for one that really needs his 
help—for that must be about the proportion. Believe me, 
Sir, the despised midwife, ‘* with her brief training grafted on 
to an elementary school education,” should be quite capable 
of conducting the vast majority of labours. Let me repeat 
that during the War I found myself in charge of an Institution 
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that kept four midwives busy. These good women gave me 
neither trouble nor anxiety, seldom calling upon me to inter- 
fere, and we only lost one mother who came in moribund 
during the influenza epidemic and was delivered of dead twins. 
The only other death in the ward was that of a monster born 
with exposed viscera. 

I have just been talking over a sensible letter that lately 
appeared in the Times, claiming that the alleged excessive 
mortality is fallacious, with a lady who manages the parish 
nurses on behalf of her husband, who is a busy general practi- 
tioner, and her experience is that the ordinary country midwife 
—though her origin may be much as above described—gives 
quite satisfactory results. And she sees the work of quite 
a number in the course of years. 

To * Crusader’s ” already crushing expenses Miss Pankhurst 
proposes to add many more, too numerous to recapitulate 
here, including an anaesthetist and institutional and convales- 
cent home accommodation “ for all mothers desiring them.” 
Advocates of ‘social services’’ seem to lose all sense of 
proportion, and never to have had any economic sense. A 
spoonful of chloroform in a junker hooked on to the head of 
the bed, which the patient can administer to herself, is all 
that is necessary in the vast majority of cases, and is, perhaps, 
unobjectionable as far as the mother is concerned, but how is 
poor old England to support the burden of these other luxuries 
added to the weight of other taxation that is already forcing 
her lips and nose under water ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Wyart-Smitrn, Fell. Obst. Soc. 

Villa Moderne, Monte Carlo. 


BUNGALOPHOBIA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—-If to the plan of the aged, aged knight— 
** to dye my whiskers green 
And always use so large a fan 

That they shall not be seen,” 
were added the dyeing of his hair red, a still larger screen 
would have been desirable ! 

Mr. William Davidson’s suggestion, in your issue of Oct- 
ober 4th, that a photograph of Mr. Stanley Casson’s Cornish 
bungalow would enable us to determine its merits, is surely 
mistaken, for the most important item—colour—would be 
missing. It is difficult to imagine that a combination of green 
and red for any house, anywhere, could be beautiful, and in a 
Cornish landscape it must be particularly jarring. 

I venture to submit that if, instead of ** green painted walls ” 
and “* roof of large flat red tiles’ with ‘** two red brick chim- 
neys,”’ the walls had been a warm white, the roof grey, and the 
chimneys distempered white to match the walls, it might possibly 
have been as conspicuous but surely less inharmonious with 
its ‘* perfect paradise of scenery,” and the owner might have 
enjoyed his waterfall and moor without having done more 
damage to wild nature than the intrusion of man is almost 
bound to bring.—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. GoDLer. 

Coombe End Farm, Whitchurch, Oxon, 


TOURING PIGEONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I heartily agree with the article entitled ‘ Touring 
Pigeons,” published in your issue of October 4th. The hotels 
and inns in England are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
hopelessly bad. The English public admits the fact that they 
are bad, and in consequence, whenever possible, spends its 
holiday on the Continent. There are times, however, when 
the English people cannot go abroad, and then they suffer in 
silence the bad food, worse service, and plumbing worst of all. 

In my position as Honorary Secretary for Devon of the 
English-speaking Union, I spend a very considerable time 
listening to the complaints of our ** touring pigeon ” members 
who come to tell me that their shoes were not brushed last 
night, that no hot water was brought up to their room, and 
that their breakfast was thrown at them with a bad aim. 

The English people are sinners in their non-resistance to the 
plucking, but the Americans are worse. They feel they are 
the guests of England, and that it would be bad form to com- 
plain to the hotel proprietor of his misdeeds. So they all come 
round to the club in search of a sympathetic listener, and make 
their complaints to me. 


When I take these complaints to the hotel-keepers, mostly 
great friends of mine, they all ask ‘‘ Why the devil didn’t she 
tell me herself! I know my staff is slack, but I can’t get any- 
thing definite against them.” If only the “ touring pigeons” 
would give up their ideas of non-co-operation with the hotel- 
keeper, and make their complaints to him, kicking hard where 
necessary, he would appreciate it. Then we might get once 
again the old English hostelries, whose fame was justly earned 
by excellent service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R, M. K. Bucnanan, R.N. 

The English-Speaking Union, Bampfylde House, Exeter. 

[We readily admit that a large number of hotels and inns in 
Great Britain leave much to be desired from the Continental 
standpoint, but our correspondent is too sweeping. The 
number of comfortable and well-conducted hotels and inns 
throughout the countryside in Great Britain is steadily 
increasing.—Ep. Spectator.] 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—It was doubtless lack of space that prevented Major 
Yeats-Brown from mentioning in his trenchant article in 
last week’s Spectator the difficulty which some people appar- 
ently have in grasping the fact that much cruelty is still 
being committed behind the scenes wherever performing 
animals are employed as a means of making money. A 
short while ago the writer of a letter in the Press claimed 
that animals were now trained by kindness because of late 
years there had been no convictions for cruelty in this respect. 

The reason is that, under the 1925 Act, constables and 
officers specially appointed by local authorities may visit at 
all reasonable times places where animals are kept for training 
or exhibition. They are not, however, entitled to go on 
or behind the stage during a public performance of performing 
animals. 

Moreover, there are few, if any, local authorities who have 
appointed officers for this purpose, and while I have nearly 
always found the police sympathetic it is only right to say 
that the official mind lags woefully behind enlightened public 
opinion in the matter of performing animals. ‘There has been 
evinced none of that verve and élan in ferreting out acts of 
cruelty in circuses which one feels would be displayed in 
chasing the perpetrator of a smash-and-grab raid on a West 
ind jeweller’s shop. Yet, as regards the effect on the mind 
and character of the community, and especially of the com- 
munity’s children, an overt act of brigandage is far less insi- 
dious than the training and exhibition of these miserable 
prisoners and captives. 

There is yet another point to be borne in mind, and that is 
that the Showmen’s Guild has announced its determination 
to fight the Performing Animals Bill in the Commons. This 
will be a costly business for them. It is also a definitely anti- 
social act. The money they will spend would be put to far 
better use in forming a very substantial nucleus of a compen- 
sation fund for any workers standing to lose their present 
means of livelihood. 

However, as they appear to be determined to fight, might 
I invite your readers to help, with service or purse, or preferably 
both, this League, which has borne the heat and burden of 
the day as regards educating public opinion against this 
particular form of cruelty ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epmunp T. MacMIcuartr, 
Secretary, 
The Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 

17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

[To the Editor of the Sprcra‘ror.|} 
Str,—Anyone who protects animals in England and in Latin 
countries will know that in England the crowd is always for 
the animal, while in Latin countries it is usually apathetic. In 
Italy Mr. Hawkesley has been attacked many times, and 
nearly killed at least once, for attacking cruelty. If in such a 
country humane slaughter is obligatory, and vivisection is to 
be abolished, this proves the enormous power of the dictator 

and his personal justice to animals. 

The vast majority of English people abhor cruelty, and the 
majority of M.P.s would support any measure to stop it. 
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Why, then, have we no law to make humane slaughter 
obligatory ? Had one energetic campaign been made through- 
out England to expose the horrors of slaughter in England, and 
a Bill brought in, it would certainly have passed. And so of 
other great cruelties: oil on waters ; trapping ; the export 
of horses for butchery. Pamphlets and pictures do not 
reach the mass of the population. What is needed isto educate 
the public to a widespread vigorous attack on one crueky at 
a time: public meetings, films, posters, Press campaign, 
working up to the necessary legislation. 

My long experience has convinced me that once clearly 
informed on any cruelty our public and our M.P.s are ready 
to do their utmost to prevent it. A big society with a wide 
organization and big funds could, by the means I have men- 
tioned, get a Bill well supported against any great cruelty. 
Why, then, in England is slaughter often unspeakably cruel ? 
Why are thousands of pigs daily tortured ‘‘ on the wheel ” and 
why do other great cruelties go on practically unchecked ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., A.-M. F. Cor. 
International League Against the Export of Horses for Butchery, 

5, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


{We agree with Miss Cole when she writes “ that the majority 
of the English people abhor cruelty.” Like her, we cannot 
understand why humane slaughter is not obligatory in Great 
Britaine—the fact that we permit the vast majority of the 
animals killed for food to be slaughtered by antiquated and 
inhumane methods is a national disgrace —Epb. Spectator.] 


THE APES OF GOD 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Sir,—Having just read Mr. P. W. Lewis’s Apes of God, I 
would be glad of the opportunity to comment on one particular 
statement in the book, as I have no other means of defending 
myself from the unjust imputation contained in it. Mr. Lewis 
has seen fit to caricature Messrs. Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell and Miss Edith Sitwell in a verbose section of his book. 
It proved easy for him to insert sufficient details about such 
an exceptional family group to make the caricature of these 
quite serious writers recognisable, and it has been recognized 
by reviewers. But when I came across the assertion that they 
obtained publicity by paying “‘ hard cash *”’ to those who wrote 
about them, I remembered that I had written more about the 
fine work of the Sitwells in the Press than anybody else, and 
that I was also the author of a critical study, The Three 
Sitwells, the publication of which early in 1927 marked the 
end of the phase of cheap jeering at these original artists. I 
put in not less than six months’ hard and continuous work 
on the book. The total of ‘hard cash” I have received 
up to date amounts to £34 in royalties from my _ pub- 
lishers. I have, of course, never received or been offered 
any payment by Mr. Lewis’s fellow-artists, incredible as this 
might seem to the author of Apes of God.—I am, Sir, &e., 
116 Tufnell Park Road, N.7. R. L. M&Groz. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CuBAN SuGAR FoR NEW ZEALAND. 

Cuba is now exporting sugar to New Zealand, where Fiji 
is the usual source of supply. If there is room for West Indian 
sugar out here, it seems a pity that it cannot come from 
British islands, or do they lack the capital and organization ?— 
R. H. Firz-Hersert, Havelock North, Hawke's Bay, New 
Zealand. 

Lorp BirKENHEAD. 

In the many pleasing notices which I have read about 
Lord Birkenhead I have not seen any allusion to an important 
change of law, for which I believe that he was wholly respon- 
sible. I allude to the abolition of Copyhold land tenure. 
That he was a great lawyer nobody can gainsay, but without 
doubt he might have been one of the greatest lawyers of all 
time had he not handicapped himself with the stultifying 
shackles of politics. The one great reform of our legislative 
system, the codification of our laws on the lines of the Code 
Napoleon, which we need so badly, is a colossal work, which, 
I believe, could have been accomplished by Lord Birkenhead. 
—J.P. Bacon Piutiirs, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


QUESTIONS ON THE Prayer Book. 
Surely the questions on the above in last week's Spectator 
are more one-sided than one would naturally look for in your 
paper, with its tradition of broadmindedness. After such a 


question as No 8, “ Where in the Prayer Book does the word 
‘ Protestant’ occur?” we might well have had followi 

‘** Where in the Rubrics of the Prayer Book does the word‘ Altar 
occur ?”’ Of course the answer to each is ‘“* Nowhere.” And 
yet multitudes of Church people think they have unquestioned 
right to use the terms, the one party “* Protestant ” ; the other 
* Altar.’ It is curious that the one service of the Church in 
which the word “ Protestant ” ‘*‘ The Protestant Religion ” is 
found is also the one service in which the word “Altar” ig 
used instead of the regular ‘“* Table” or ‘ Lord’s Table.” 
And perhaps the conjunction of these two, “ Protestant 
Religion ” and “ Altar,” and all the ideas that these words 
connote, illustrate, as well as anything could, the true character 
of the Church of England and its Prayer Book.—A. Campse.h 
Fraser, Rokeby Rectory, Barnard Castle. 


SAVING THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

Those who have been about the despoiled countryside this 
summer must have noticed the number of cardboard film 
boxes and cigarette and chocolate cartons in the universal 
litter. Could not the makers of films, chocolates and cigarettes 
offer small rewards for the return of the coverings of their 
wares, say five shillings for a thousand covers? This would 
be an advertisement for the makers and would automatically 
produce an army of “‘tidiers-up.”—DUGLI. 


To Save THE ‘ IMPLACABLE.’ 

The Lord Mayor of London is presiding at a meeting at the 
Mansion House, at 3.30 p.m. on Monday, October 20th, the eve 
of Trafalgar Day, to save the ‘ Implacable’ as a National 
Monument and as a holiday training ship for boys. The 
‘ Implacable,’ which fought at Trafalgar and was captured 
later, is now the oldest warship afloat. Admission to the 
meeting is by invitation, and those interested can obtain 
particulars from the Secretary, Implacable Fund, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C, 4. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” OcroBer 97H, 1830. 


Tue Srate or GERMANY. 

No person who has paid any attention to the state of Germany 

for several years, can doubt that a great alteration of the system by 
which it has been misgoverned is absolutely necessary. In Germany 
the march of intellect has been real; it is not there as here, a mere 
word of mockery. Education of no ordinary kind is more generally 
diffused in the north of Germany than in any other quarter of 
continental Europe; and an almost universal impatience of the rule 
of the petty princes in whose contemptible hands so much of the 
yermanic territory is placed, exists everywhere. We do not believe 
that discontent in any dangerous degree is to be feared in Prussia 
or Austria; and at all events it could be kept down, or appeased 
by obvious methods ; but in the smaller principalities it extends 
through almost all classes. The intolerable vexations arising from 
the customhouses which are scattered with such incredible profusion 
throughout Germany—the loss and trouble consequent upon the 
continual change and fluctuation of value of the innumerable 
coinages—the enormous expense of keeping up so many courts, 
and so many mimic armies—these, and many other grievances of 
the same kind, are so practical, as to be felt severely by every one. 
Besides these, there is a host of theoretical grievances, which are 
carefully nourished in the Universities, and, far more than actual 
oppressions, call into existence those secret societies, one of which 
is said to have been discovered at Weimar. If, however, the petty 
principalities be got rid of, and four or five sufficiently strong 
powers be established in the territory of the old Cesarean empire 
and its adjuncts—if free constitutions, such as people so far advanced 
in intelligence and civilization as the Germans confessedly are, 
deserve, be granted—the fancies of the dreaming mystics, or the 
drunken Burschen, will be of no importance. But an alteration 
must be made, and that with as little delay as possible. 


Wetsn’s Minirary REMINISCENCES OF INpIA. 

Old Indians, one of the most respectable classes as well as one of 
the most considerable of the multifarious society of England, will 
read with pleasure memorials of themselves and their friends, which 
will excite recollections of an experience invariably dear to their 
affections. ‘The vigour of the old Indian has been spent amidst 
strange and far distant scenes, and with companions now mostly 
removed, who have left behind them no trace except in the hearts 
of their friends and comrades: he returns in the decline of life to 
the abode of his youth and the places endeared by early education : 
he finds all changed, himself not the least so; his friends have dis- 
appeared, and he himself has long been counted as gone too. The 
position of such a man is peculiar and touching : it gives a character 
to an old Indian that no one can fail to esteem and respect, though 
possibly it may be marked with little peculiarities that sometimes 
may raise a smile. There are a few returned Indians who do not 
unceasingly regret the society and manners they have quitted in the 
East—and with some reason. Hospitality, cordiality, confidence, 
and an absence of all sordidness, are the reigning virtues in our 
Indian possessions: and besides, human nature is to be pardoned 
if the man accustomed to be looked up to as a sort of deity by a 
large and in some sense a refined population, disrelishes the sturdy 
equality of British manners—he will love as little the coldness of 
his superiors as the rudeness of his inferiors. 
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c¢ John 33 


John Lord Montagu of Beaulieu : A Memoir. 
bridge and Archibald Marshall. (Macmillan 


By Lady Trou- 
21s.) 
Tur calling of a well-known man by his Christian name 
throughout a biographical study might be reckoned upon to 
te upon those readers who never shared the authors’ 
intimacy with their subject. It might also perhaps seem to 
be a too easy method of obtaining the desired emphasis upon 
the friendliness which Lord Montagu felt towards all and 
sundry and which he quickly inspired in others. Never- 
theless, the authors are entirely justified. Lord Montagu 
was “John” to many thousands of people. The social 
atmosphere of Beaulieu where he ruled, loving and loved, 
could hardly have been reproduced without the decision that 
whatever might be said in criticism, John should be John. 
And we take leave, if only for convenience, to follow their 
example through the rest of this review. After all, John 
encouraged it himself. ‘* Why the devil don’t you call me 
John?” he said once to a young man connected with his 
family who, remembering the difference in their ages, had 
politely addressed him as “ Sir.” 

No landowner ever had a more scrupulous care for the 
amenities of his inheritance than John. Every observant 
visitor to Beaulieu must have noted how well the houses, of 
which John built many in recent years, have been sited. 
They have their own view without forcing themselves upon 
the view of the passer-by. They are reticent and seemly. 
Those who approach the village up the beautiful river from 
the Solent are continually conscious of an unscarred expanse 
of woodland and bird-haunted meadows, yet the houses are 
there. From his childhood onwards John was the devotee of 
Beaulieu. He was particularly proud of his ownership of 
the magnificent remains of the Abbey. He revered them 
and was an extraordinarily careful custodian of their stability, 
never confusing restoration with vandalism. He had almost 
an equal joy in Buckler’s Hard on the Beaulieu River where 
s0 many stout eighteenth-century ships were built. To-day 
the Master Builder’s dwelling-house is an hotel, but in that 
house and in all the others of the old industrial settlement 
there are ample signs of care for the fascinating legends which 
surround the ancient sources of British maritime renown. 

Visiting the farms, fishing in the upper river, seine-netting 
in the lower river, shooting his covers, wandering in the 
forest, sailing a boat in the Solent, watching for a 
rare bird on the marshes, visiting his bird sanctuary or the 
heronry at Sowley Pond, John was manifestly happy every 
minute that he spent at Beaulieu. When he was a child 
someone tried to convince him that there was something to 
be said for London. There was, for instance, the Zoo. “ I 
should like,’ said John, “the Zoological Gardens in the 
country ”’—the wisdom of the child upon which the man 
was unable to improve. 

A day spent with John at Beaulieu was a day filled with the 
lore of geology, of agriculture, of natural history, of forestry. 
There are some things which visitors to Beaulieu in his company 
will never forget: his explanation of how the prehistoric 
Solent River must have flowed out to the sea (when the Isle of 
Wight was still part of the mainland) near Bembridge, and how 


the chalk barrier which protected the valley of the river from 
the west must gradually have been beaten down, leaving the 
Needles in the Isle of Wight and the Old Harry rocks, in 
Studland Bay, Dorset, as a reminder of what had been ; his 
denunciation of the planting of conifers in the New Forest, 
which should have been reserved for the indigenous trees of 
England—a subject upon which, by the way, he ultimately 
convinced the authorities ; his exposition of the marvellous 
life-history of the eel on a spring day at Sowley Pond when 
the elvers were forcing their way from the sea up through 
the sluices into the fresh water. 

Yet John regretfully spent a great deal of his time away from 
Beaulieu, not only in London but on professional visits abroad, 
because he was an unceasing worker and a public servant. He 
kept a child’s love of railways undimmed through all his years. 
His father had wished him to join the Grenadier Guards, but 
John, one gathers, would rather have been a guard than a 
Guardsman if that had been the alternative. As it was his 
passion to learn all about engines and to drive them prevailed. 
Newspaper readers will remember how, during strikes, the 
Great Southern Railway used to turn for help to him—one 
of the few amateurs to whom they could entrust an express. 
His niée sense of humour was not often so thoroughly satisfied 
as when a grateful woman approached him at the end of a 
railway journey as he stood on the footplate and presented 
him with a compliment and sixpence for ** defying his union.” 

Naturally, he became a picncer of the motor-car. ‘* Trans- 
portation ” he was never tired of saying “‘ is civilization.” He 
argued that the more speed there was in communications the 
more prosperity there must be. The mechanization of the 
world was his vision. But although he preached speed he was 
by no means a “ speed-merchant ” ; as the driver of a car he 
was unfailingly considerate, and few drivers who maintained 
a high average speed could possibly have inspired passengers 
with more confidence. And so again with his handling of his 
motor yacht ‘Cygnet’; his bringing of her alongside a landing- 
stage in a lop and a strong-running tide was a lesson to everyone 
who saw it. 

In the War his organization of transport in India was one of 
his most considerable achievements, and it was during one of 
his voyages to India that the ‘ Persia,’ in which he was a pas- 
senger, was torpedoed in the Mediterranean. He was adrift in 
a watcr-logged boat with more than twenty men (some of 
whom soon died of exhaustion) for thirty hours before rescue 
came. He was believed to be lost, and obituary notices of him 
were published in all the newspapers. He afterwards wrote an 
account of his experiences for the Spectator, to which he was a 
frequent contributor. ‘There were those, however, who, 
knowing his tenecity, had never believed that he was dead. As 
John Crouch, the Beaulieu gamekeeper, one of John’s greatest 
friends, said to somebody, ‘‘ Well, you see, Sir, I know’d that if 
there was a bit o’cark afloat anywhere his Lardship would be 
on it.” John acknowledged that pride kept him going. The 
Indian seamen whose eyes were on him should not—though 
John was too modest to put it in this way—be allowed to think 
the old thought of Cicero: ‘* O domus antiqua, heu, quam 
dispari dominare domino !” 


A New Kind of Guide Book 


The Resurrection of Rome. By G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE are many kinds of guide book. There is the book 
that tells you all about the hotels and the theatres and the 
trams. And there is the book that in addition to this 
describes the principal objects of interest from an artistic 
and historical point of view. There are few authors of such 
works, indeed, who would feel that they had risen to the 
height of their calling unless they had made some addition 
of this kind, however compressed or discreet. But there is 
gradually appearing a guide book of a different order. In 
this there is the minimum of geography ; the names of hotels 
and their prices occupy a very subordinate place. The 
main theme is the history of the places described, and the 
more intimate habits and customs of the people. And the 


history has itself become more personal, more human, no 
longer a chevaux-de-frise of dates and dynasties. Essentially 
this newer sort of book is one that is to be read in an armchair 
or in the train on the way out. It is emphatically not the 
kind of book that you keep your thumb in, or “ look up.” 
All this means, of course, that the average traveller is becoming 
more intelligent. He not only wants to know what to see 
or where to go. He wants to know what it all means. 

It is only a development like this that made it possible 
for Mr. Chesterton to be asked to write a guide book. And 
when he consented, his publisher must have been prepared 
for the kind of book that would emerge. It is essentially 
Mr. Chesterton’s function in life to tell us what it all means. 
When the subject that was offered to him was Rome, we 
can imagine a gleam in his eye as of one who at last saw a 
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theme large enough for his pen. Others had written excellent 
guide books to Rome based on its history, for example Marion 
Crawford’s Ave Roma Immortalis. He would write a guide 
to Rome based on a philosophy, a view of life. That is what 
we might have expected, and it has happened. Those who 
do not like Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy will not like his book. 
But those who find that even when they do not agree with 
him—which is pretty often—their own thought is somehow 
more stimulated by Mr. Chesterton than by most people, 
will find in The Resurrection of Rome a bracing draught. Of 
course a great deal of the Eternal City has to be swept on 
one side. The Gracchi and the Caesars are not there. For 
Mr. Chesterton they are dead. Let the dead bury their 
dead. It is the Rome that is alive, the Rome that has risen 
from the dead, that interests him, and so the things of which 
he principally has to tell are the Pope, the Baroque Architecture 
and Signor Mussolini. This after all is enough for one book. 

The certitude of Rome, its endless power of resurrection 
is for Mr. Chesterton summed up most completely in the 
Pope. To prove this he takes the crucial example of the 
Inconoclast controversy. Leo the Isaurian condemned the 
images of the saints which were playing so riotous a part 
in the civilization of Byzantium in the eighth century. 
Gregory III excommunicated the Iconoclast, and condemned 
the Council that supported him. The Pope upheld the sculp- 
tors against the Empire and the world. “ Because of his 
single word the Statue stands central and erect in Christen- 
dom.” By this decision the future of art was made possible 
and the Renaissance was one of its richest fruits. 

And so we go on naturally to the philosophy of the Baroque. 
This to many readers will be the most interesting part of the 
bock. Only too rarely do writers on art and architecture 
attempt to get down to the psychological bases of artistic 
styles. Mr. Chesterton does something more. He drives 
on to the theological and philosophical principles at work. 
It is dangerous ground. But avoiding it supplies no answer. 
And Mr. Chesterton’s contempt of such timidity is one of 
his chief contributions to modern thought. He may be 
wrong. But audacity is a virtue. And in this instance 
it has a special virtue, because Mr. Chesterton is confronted 
with a real problem himself. He is a medievalist, and so 
when he finds himself face to face with St. Peter’s he is chal- 
lenged. The Middle Ages are submerged in Rome under a 
spate of rheterical buildings. The Gothic has disappeared. 
All that Mr. Chesterton sums up so well under the phrase 
“the pointed arch and the pointed argument” are missing, 
What looks perilously like Paganism has taken its place. 
Mr. Chesterton admits that the attitudinizing figures, the 
spate of cherubs, the riotous ceilings are * too much of a good 
thing.” But it is a good thing. In Rome, he maintains, 
you can see that the Renaissance is a rebirth of Christianity, 
It became overloaded in the eighteenth century. But in 
the seventeenth it was part of a movement that produced 
St. Theresa and St. Francis de Sales and St. Vincent de Paul, 
It was the old certitude of Rome breaking out in a vast counter- 
attack on the lost provinces. 

Fascism supplies Mr. Chesterton with a third and more 
congenial subject. It helps him to develop his anti-Teutonic 
and pro-Latin prejudices, while somehow or other he is able 
to tuck into this awkward contrast a stout defence of the 
beef and beer of Old England. He finishes with a lyrical 
ode on the Holy island, otherwise the Vatican State, in which 
he finds his beloved ‘‘ little town ” of Notting Hill come true, 

** Well,” the reader feels inclined to say, ‘‘ here is a mouth- 
ful!’ He may perhaps go on to reflect that it would not be 
so Gifficult by these methods to write a totally opposite, 
while equally thrilling, story. Let one example _ suffice 
—Gregory III and the Iconoclastic Emperors. Even Mr. 
Chesterton has some twinges of conscience about his crucial 
case, as a note at the end shows. The Pope was poor and 
powerless—so we are told. He was not. It was because 
he was so large a prince of fair lands that he could do what 
he did against the Empercr. And there is all the heroic 
defence of Christendom against the Turks to be remembered, 
in which the Papacy after all did so little and Byzantium so 
much, The certitude of Rome is undoubted. But not 
less deubtful is the fact that it has smashed Christendom 
into atoms. 

A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. 


The Soul of France 


The French at Home. By Philip Carr. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


“*THEY order,’ said I, ‘ this matter better in France,’” and 
Laurence Sterne went on to marvel that one and twenty 
miles of sailing from Dover to Calais should bring him to 
so very different a country and manner of living. We get over 
the one and twenty miles in quicker time now, and we think 
(possibly erroneously) that we have a better acquaintance 
with our neighbours across the Channel than Sterne had, whose 
first business on landing at Calais was to purchase a post-chaise 
to complete his journey to Paris. We think we know France, 
but the better we know that great country the wider we find 
the gulf between our civilizations to be, and this explains 
much recent political history. Mr. Carr’s book will be of 
absorbing interest to anyone who cares for French France, 
for he is not a traveller but a resident, and his book has 
nothing whatever to do with tourism, or beauty spots, or 
plages, or Paris-American cocktail bars; but with the real 
vital life of the French themselves, so often very puzzling 
to English people when they come in contact with it—where 
port is an apéritif, and married women need their husband’s 
written permission before they can open a banking account, 
and class consciousness and all the social forms that go with 
it do not exist. 

In a world depressed by a trade slump and an unemployment 
problem France is at the moment a phenomenon of absorbing 
interest, for she is suffering from neither of these ills. She 
has no unemployment, and the trade slump is hitting her 
very slightly indeed compared with her neighbours, she has 
made the quickest mental and material recovery from the 
War. Mr. Carr makes no attempt to explain these magnificent 
achievements, but he does describe very illuminatingly the 
background of daily life and habit which has produced a 
people capable of them. He leaves a great deal unsaid, he 
touches very slightly indeed upon questions of religion, and 
he does not even mention the enormous number of crimes of 
violence and the general indifference to them which so amaze 
English readers of the French Press; it is perhaps to be 
regretted that he has not covered a rather wider field: but 
within these limits his picture of French life and character is 
not only delightful reading but genuinely informative. 

The Englishman's house is supposed to be his castle, but 
if this is so it is a castle with the drawbridge always down, 
for almost anyone can walk in, from casual acquaintances to 
district visitors. And one of the most baffling things in 
France is that they order these things, if not better, at 
any rate differently. In a country where the personal element 
is all-important and where personal relations are most easily 
established, the inquiring foreigner comes to a barrier, it is 
not easy to be admitted to the Frenchman’s home. And it is 
what goes on in that home that Mr. Carr describes so vividly: 
the daily life of the peasant, the small official, the artizan, 
the professional man. Perhaps widely divergent differences 
in point of view can never be wholly explained. The French 
have a very different history and temperament from our own, 
and they approach many things from a different angle ; it is 
in the illuminating indication of this angle that Mr. Carr’s 
book is most interesting, he cannot altogether say why, 
but he can and does say how. ‘A Frenchman . . . certainly 
coes not put self-control above the other virtues, and he is 
still prepared to admit that a crime of passion is a crime 
which, owing to its very nature, can claim forgiveness.” 
** The Frenchman not only has no sense of being his brother's 
keeper, but would indignantly deny having any responsibility 
for him.” ‘ Talk is really the national recreation of the 
Frenchman.” Here are, indeed, three salient points of differ- 
ence, the sort of differences which are much less easily appre- 
ciated and possibly more important than decimal coinage and 
the opposite rule of the road. 

It has been said that it is impossible to understand a 
people unless one first appreciates what they think important, 
and it is here that Mr. Carr’s book is so valuable. For he 
does definitely explain what theaverage French manand woman 
think important—their highly developed sense of property, 
their exclusive individualism, their acute critical sense, their 
gaiety, their immense industry, their courage, their thrift : 
he has provided, in a most delightful form, illustrated by 
exceller:t photographs, a glimpse of the soul of France. 
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Marie Corelli 


Memoirs of Marie Corelli. By Bertha Vyver. 
21s.) 

THERE was nothing petty about Marie Corelli except her 
stature, indeed there was something superb! Her vanity 
was colossal, but humility itself was not further frem spite 
orenvy. Her delight in her own success was like the delight 
of a child, running a race and crying out, “* Look at me! I’m 
winning!” After all she did score a great victory, of a kind. 
Who could mind the hisses of the critics when the public 
cheered so loud? Not she !—and were there not some highly 
distinguished and even Royal voices to be heard amid the 
cheering? Gladstone took her seriously, Tennyson read some of 
her books, George Meredith she heard had closed one of 
them with tears in his eyes, Edward the VIIth flattered her, 
the Empress Frederick and Carmen Sylva delighted in her, 
Oscar Wilde did not pass her novels by. ‘* Mr. Mallock,” she 
was able to say, “is one of the leading writers of the time and he 
isa very great admirer of mine.” Lord Haldane wrote her a 
nice letter and Mr. Asquith asked for an autograph copy of 
one of her works. All this was surely enough to turn any 
young woman’s head, and some of the sermons preached 
about her, anyone’s stomach! As to the professional critics, 
she snapped her fingers at them. She knew—Mr. Cecil 
Grenfell wrote and told her—what Ninon de L’Enclos had 
Said about them : 


(Alston Rivers. 





“A few days ago I came across the following written by ‘Ninon de 
L’Enclos,’ it made made me laughand think of you. Les enfants,ma 
chére, savent tout de suite fouetter les chevaux; mais pour les 
conduire c’est autre chose. Eh bien les critiques sont comme les 
enfants, ils fouettent les auteurs, mais ne les dirigent pas.” Part II. 


Besides, this ‘“* people’s own novelist,” looked upon books from 
the people’s point of view. ‘* We should,” she lectured, “take 
our books as we take our friends—prepared not to find fault, 
but to enjoy their company.” It was one of the shrewdest 
things she ever said. ‘Those who take her advice will find 
Miss Bertha Vyver’s life of her adored friend very good company 
indeed. 

“ Corelli’? was, of course, a pen name. Marie was the 
daughter of Charles Mackay, LL.D., who wrote some forgotten 
prose and well remembered songs, including ‘‘ Cheer, boys, Cheer” 
and ‘“ There’s a good time coming.” The future novelist spent 
a serene if somewhat lonely childhood in a house near to 
George Meredith’s, on Box Hill. Her early education was 
conducted by visiting governesses, who used to come for half 
the week only—the Sunday half. She has left an account of 
her relations with these ladies, whom one by one she “* worsted,” 
beginning with a certain Miss Knox who was afraid of her. 
“Somehow she could not meet the full gaze of my deep eyes 
which were grey as a clouded sea, with a changeful sapphire 
light in them, like occasional reflections from the blue of the 
sky.” ‘* Perhaps you do not understand me very well,” said 
this beautiful child. ‘Perhaps you are not really clever— 
they say it takes a very clever person indeed to understand a 
child.” The poor lady quailed before the sea-blue eyes. 
“You see,” went on the pupil, “* all the world is new to me— 
it’s quite old to you, but to me it’s a novelty, and you can’t 
imagine how much I think about it.” Concerning this 
‘novelty ” she is able to instruct her teacher. * It is a place 
where there are thousands of beautiful and clever peopie, all 
working, all striving, all loving, all creating”? Miss Knox was 
dumb, waiting her chance, “* Can you make me out, you poor 
dear thing ?”’ went on the little girl. ‘‘ You must control your- 
self and learn to behave,” said the pedagogic critic. The 
snub knocked the little creature off her high horse (later she 
learned to stick on whatever happened). ‘“‘I’m already 
thinking of asking pa to let me go to a finishing school,” she 
said lamely. 


It is obvious from this childish scene that Marie’s vanity 
was of the congenital sort. It was, no doubt, nourished, but 
certainly not thrust upon her, by her triumphs. In Marie, 
though it precluded humour and made her tactless, it never 
destroyed reverence. What she tells us of her childish 
prayers is touching and pleasant. ‘‘ Dear God, be my 
friend,” she used to pray. “ Iam such a little creature .. . 
don’t let me lose my way.” She never did lose it. She went 


through life full of faith and happiness and without a doubt 
she diffused it—her melodramatic castigations of the accre- 
dited exponents of Christianity notwithstanding. 

It is impossible to doubt, after reading Miss Vyver’s book, 
that Marie Corelli's personality counted for a good deal in her 
success. Unexpected people took great fancies to her, her 
servants adored her, her enemies (if one may call her critics 
enemies) became her friends. We are not surprised to hear 
how Ella Wheeler Wilcox knelt at her feet the first time she 
saw her but when we see Edmund Yates writing to her as 
** My dear little chap,” and taking out of his pocket one of his 
slashing criticisms of Marie and waving it to her saying, 
“* Never again, little chappy,” we do gasp with astonishment. 
There was something about her as there is about her books 
which is engaging—incomprehensibly so—something com- 
panionable and disarming. How many of the educated 
world, who despise her writing have read them? Let any 
conscience-stricken critic take up The Master Christian and 
read the first few pages. The scene in the French inn, the 
delightful innkeeper and his wife, their naughty children, the 
plaster-saint of a Cardinal, the bogy of a bad priest soon to 
be hurled over a cliff in the arms of the woman he has seduced, 
will somehow or other hold his attention without the slightest 
effort. He will enjoy the acting of this mixed company of 
real people, marionettes and shadows and that is all that 
their creator asks of him. True, she would like to do him good, 
but she will not press the point. Anyhow, it is possible that 
he may modify a verdict based on hearsay, even if he cannot, 
like Edmund Yates, make a gesture of recantation. 


A Quiet Voice 


The Glance Backward. New Poems by Richard Church. With 
Five Drawings by Robert Austin. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


Tne poetic development of Mr. Richard Church is as inte- 
resting as any in the history of English poetry since the War. 
His has not been a talent to be trumpeted, nor to provoke 
exclamation in the press. No fortuitous circumstance has 
thrust him forward. He has won his position by the steady 
and persevering exercise of his art, pursuing his course with 
a loyalty and singleness of purpose seldom nowadays attained, 
his own best critic, and his own guide. It is some years now 
since those who read modern poetry became aware that, at 
some time unnoticed by them, a quiet voice had been added 
to the chorus: a voice never raised or strained, a voice not 
always well-produced, but individual and distinct. Soon they 
took to listening for the voice. Each time they heard it, it 
was surer, better controlled. Excess of feeling no longer 
muted it, or made it ineffective. It learned technique. Its 
very reticence, its lack of volume, gave it greater effect. The 
voice experimented, trained itself rigorously, till it could sing 
almost anything it wished: and the listeners were glad, 
because they had come to realize that the things it wished to 
sing were rare and salutary. 

Mr. Church’s new book gives them an opportunity to 
appreciate his position. In some of his early work, as we have 
suggested, his generosity and his enthusiasms got the better 
of him; but he has now a stern discipline and a command of 
undertone which gives his verse great nervous force and clear 
direction. Many modern poets have a smooth technique, and 
some, perhaps, a surer hand than Mr. Church; but, when it 
comes to intention, and the values to which his art is dedicated, 
he is in a very small company. He is one of those rare poets 
whose love of humanity, whose quick concern for ordinary 
experience, is developed without loss into a philosophy of the 
spirit. His verse does not achieve beauty by disregarding 
common things, nor does it prettify them from aloft with 
artificial touches which disguise their quality. It rises 
naturally from the ground, as scents rise from a garden: from 
a quiet, half-autumnal garden, with its touch of melancholy, 
its bonfire in a corner, its slow, satisfying colours. Often, 
from a single verse of Mr. Church, one receives an impression 
like a breath of air, an impression which resolves itself into 
its garden scents and pictures, separate, clear, yet all controlled 
by the temperament which has so justly combined and sug- 
gested them. This is not to say that Mr. Church cannot 
describe natural phenomena precisely and in detail. For 
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that, read ‘‘ Water Music ” or “‘ The Ship.” It is that he can 
very clearly imply a great deal more than he says. 
“Night was not dark enough; I saw 
The mansion of your eyes 
Lit with a spiritual law 
And a subdued surprise.” 

If Mr. Church has a master, the master is 42. Between the 
work of the two poets there is little resemblance, but in their 
steady concern with spiritual ‘values, their practical mys- 
ticism, and their power to reward conflict with contemplation, 
they are, we will not say brothers, but uncle and nephew. 

‘Ah! Let me close my eyes on this. 
What I beheld shall thus remain 
Recorded lifelong on my brain ; 

A scene of mingled hurt and bliss, 
A sculptured and arrested strife, 
A still epitome of life. 


This shall become, as time wears on 

A legendary thing, that bears 

An immortality of tears. 

A joy mankind shall feed upon 

When we, our matrix-moment past, 
Have crumbled from this perfect cast.” 

This is a book of individual beauty, the best that Mr. Church 
has given us. Of Mr. Austin’s drawings, the highest praise is 
to say that they fit perfectly into their setting. Mr. Church’s 
is a quiet voice, but it is often the quiet voice that is heard 
the longest. If he can continue on his way, his work should 
outlive its first audience and many another. 


L. A. G. STronc. 


Twenty Years After 


Unemployment; A Problem of Industry. By W.H. Beveridge 
(Longmans. 2!s.) 

RatTuER more than twenty years ago, and two years before 
unemployment insurance was introduced in this country, 
Sir William Beveridge published the first part of this book, 
examining the problem of unemployment from all angles, 
and laying down the essential principles of the policy to be 
pursued in dealing with it. The conclusions to which he then 
came were confirmed by both the Majority and Minority 
Reports of the Commission of 1909, and it was upon this 
policy that the Acts creating the Labour Exchanges, and 
the system of unemployment insurance were based. In the 
second part, published in 1930, he reviews the progress of 
this policy, the changes which have been made in it, and the 
success or failure of its various parts. 

The principles of the policy then introduced were two, 
the averaging of earnings and the organization of the labour 
market. The system of unemployment insurance was designed 
to enable the individual workman to provide in good times 
for inevitable periods of unemployment, and to assist the 
whole of an industry to maintain, partly at least out of income, 
the minimum reserve of labour which it required. To throw 
the interest of all parties upon the side of reducing unemploy- 
ment it was placed upon a strict contributory basis, and a 
Jimit was set to the duration of benefit. This part of the system, 
however, was not regarded at the time as the more important. 
The great mass of unemployment at that time was what is 
now described as temporary unemployment, largely among 
casual labourers. The most pressing matter here was seen to 
be a reform of the methods of engagement, and some means 
of organizing the mobility of labour. The conditions, for in- 
stance, of dockyard and riverside work, where there were 
constantly more men applying for work than could be employed 
even in the busiest times, could only be dealt with in this way ; 
and it was with this object that the Labour Exchanges were 
started. 

This part of the policy, without which, as Sir William 
‘points out, the insurance system is liable to grave abuse both by 
workmen and employers, has never had the success of that 
‘system. Employers could not, for the most part, be got to see 
that the indiscriminate hawking of labour was not, in the 
‘long run, to their interest, and the exchanges were given no 
‘compulsory powers to make them come in. The result was that 
instead of engaging all their labour through the exchanges, 
as it was hoped they eventually would, emplovers only applied 
to the exchanges in an emergency, and then blamed the 
exchanges when there was no reserve of labour waiting for 
them. The bad conditions which create much unemployment 





were thus perpetuated, and have been further encouraged 
by the breakdown in the actuarial basis of unemployment 
insurance. Any chance which the exchanges had of fulfilling 
their intended function, and in 1915 it did appear that such 
a chance still existed, was destroyed by the load of other 
work thrown upon them in the post-War depression, and by 
the disappearance of all incentive for cither workmen or 
employers to co-operate with them. 

In spite of handicaps, however, there has recently been a 
slight revival of the “ placing” activities of the exchanges, 
but this is not sufficient. There should, Sir William Beveridge 
argues, be some powers which could stop an industry from 
battening on others, and compel it to place the recruiting of 
its labour upon a proper basis. In addition to the fact that 
such an industry as the-canal, river, dock, and harbour service 
did, in 1924-6, receive a subsidy of over £7,000,000 from 


better-organized industries, in the shape of payment to its 


unemployed, such an industry creates unemployables from 
one generation to another, and perpetuates bad social 
conditions. 

Sir William Beveridge’s suggestion, which is independent 
of the restoration of the actuarial basis to insurance, is that 
such industries, in which unemployment can be proved to be 
excessive, should be ** scheduled.” Scheduling would mean 
that an industry would be forced to recruit all labour 
through the Exchanges, which could then “ rationalize ” the 
supply, and it would be made to pay some form of special 
contribution, through the employers, which would give it a 
direct incentive to reduce the excess which it had created. 

There is no space here to go more deeply into these proposals, 
or to mention the many other themes—such as the value of 
relief works, the cyclical fluctuation of trade as a cause of 
unemployment, &¢c.—developed in the book, which is singu- 
larly complete in its treatment of the subject. It could not 
come at a more opportune moment than to-day, when the 
Government is reported to be considering the whole system. 
Sir William, actuated by the impartial rigour of the scientist, 
spares the vain pretension of none, whether employer, work- 
man, or politician. Yet he is human, too, and can say: “... 
the failures of these twenty years must not be taken too 
hardly. After all, what a twenty years they have been!” 

Let us hope that the next twenty years will give us less 
reason for such forbearance. If they do, it will be largely 
owing to such work as this book represents. 


Orphism 


From Orpheus to Paul: a History of Orphism. 
D. Macchioro. (Constable. 12s. 6d.). 
Tut Orphic Mysteries, about which so little is really known 
and therefore so much can be guessed, have long been a 
favourite subject of speculation among students of com- 
parative religion. It is perhaps too much to say that Dr. 
Macchioro’s volume of lectures—originally delivered before 
the Columbia University—clears up all the problems of this 
elusive cult ; | but he certainly provides a fresh point of view 
from which to consider them, whilst his position as curator 
of the Naples Museum enables him to reinforce his arguments 
by striking illustrations drawn from Greek vase-paintings, 
sculpture, and similar sources of information. As against 
those who see in Orphism a spiritual and philosophic reaction 
from the crude polytheism of Greek religion, the Professor 
insists on the thoroughly primitive and quasi-magical character 
of the original cult. He believes that it arose, far back in 
the Bronze Age, as a secret doctrine of much the same kind 
as the initiations still found among savage tribes ; promising 
release from the stain of “ Titanic” sin, and immortality 
to its adepts, by way of the ceremonials of rebirth and 
communion with the god—in this case, Dionysus or Zagreus 
—and that it ran through history side by side with the 
orthodox cult of the Olympian pantheon. The history of 
Greek thought mainly consists, in his view, in the gradual 
victory of the Orphic trend; Christianity, the supreme 
religion of redemption and the eschatological hope, marking 
the climax of this process. He discerns in the evolution of 
Orphism three great stages: the primitive or mythological, 
the philosophic, in which it became the inspiring force of 
Greek mysticism, and finally that in which he believes it to 
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have exercised a transforming influence upon Christianity. 

It is obvious that some of the leading ideas of Orphism— 
those in fact which ministered most directly to the perennial 
religious cravings of mankind—are found again in Christian 
theology. The declared objects of Orphic initiation—to 
purify from “ original” sin and give through rebirth Eternal 
Life—seem to anticipate the Fourth Gospel. Thus Orpheus, 
as the giver of immortality, easily became for the primitive 
church a type of Christ; and the inner meaning of those 
catacomb paintings and funeral sculptures in which he is 
shown with his lyre, would be understood without difficulty 
by all Hellenistic converts. But these facts surely do not 
necessarily point to “an early Christian cult of Orphism ” 
as Dr. Macchioro would have us believe. Still less can we 
follow him in his fantastic suggestion that St. Paul, that 
strict Jew and disciple of Gamaliel, may have been an Orphic 
initiate. Had St. Paul really been presenting a sublimated form 
of their own mysteries, his doctrine would scarcely have seemed 
“foolishness to the Greeks.”” When these extreme 
theories are set aside, however, we have still to thank Dr. 
Macchioro for a highly interesting book; bringing together 
and interpreting material from many sources, and casting 
much light on the workings of the primitive religious con- 


sciousness. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


George III’s Insanity 


Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville. Edited by F. McKno Bladon. 

(Bodley Head. 18s.) 

A KEEN, one might almost say a morbid, interest in madness 
seems to be inherent in human nature. This interest has sur- 
vived the superstitions which belonged to it in the dark ages. 
To-day materialists and spiritualists join hands: in seeking an 
explanation and a cure, while fiction is full of dramatic situa- 
tions dependent upon the effect of derangement on character 
and of character on derangement. At such a moment a 
minute history of George the Third’s insanity, set down day 
by day by a man who watched him almost as closely as a 
doctor, pitied him as a friend, and looked up to him as his 
King, cannot be without a strong interest. 

Robert Fulke Greville (second cousin of the famous Diarist) 
was appointed equerry to the King in 1781. This was seven 
years before what is generally known as “* The King’s first 
illness.” During the few weeks of this first short term of 
office he gives a matter-of-fact and lifelike picture of the dull 
and trivial life of the Court. After that the Diary ceases and 
does not begin again until the King’s mental delicacy was 
recognized as actual insanity. Psychologically, the most 
striking part of this detailed piece of history concerns the 
systematic treatment of the case carried out by Dr. Willis 
and his sons. They attempted, obviously in perfect good 
faith, to keep the patient in awe and to re-establish his self- 
control by means of mental influence backed up by a strait- 
jacket. The King recovered, though not permanently, and 
the reader, who can but find the story very tragic and the poor 
patient not a little endearing, is glad to take leave of him, 
once more well and happy, following the dull routine of his 
pastimes with their short breaks of work. 


Ficti 
1ction 
Nothing to Pay. By Caradoc Evans. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Return to Ebontheever. By Brinsley Macnamara. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The White Paternoster. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 
The Fool of the Family. By Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 
Ir is commonly held that bitterness and a preoccupation 
with the sordid and the vile are, in a writer, certain indications 
of a passion for “ realities and “ truth.” Nothing, indeed, 
sounds as sincere as disgust ... the trapped ego boiling 
with rage like water in a kettle and discharging clouds of 
steamy fantasy. It is fantasy which Mr. Evans, with con- 
siderable and scalding art, emits. And Nothing to Pay is 
as direct a lineal descendant of the now despised school of 
picturesque peasant fiction, as are the capricious artifices of 
Mr. Coppard or the sophisticated fables of Mr. F. 'T. Powys. 
Mr. Evans is no more a realist than Mr. Powys is. Gne 


accepts neither Mr, Powys on Dorsetshire—or wherever it 
is—nor Mr. Evans on Wales. He is a maker of abrupt 
fantasies of vilification. One has seen this inverted picturesque 
in Irish writers, this Celtic passion for publicly destroying 
itself, this eloquent hatred of the peasant and the soil. It 
is a fantastic and savage puritanism, such as one may hear 
in a Welsh chapel or from an Irish altar, a delight in denunciation 
for its own sake—a genuine, violent but narrow emotion. 

Nothing to Pay is, among other things, the story of the 
career of a peasant miser from his childhood in Cardiganshire 
through all the sordid, twisted paths of avarice to death. 
The narrative is episodic and vivid. The brutal glitter of 
this awful world of chapels, bare mountain farms, drapery 
shops, mean streets and cheap lodgings is unrelieved. Amos, 
the young shop assistant, cadging, hoarding, lying and 
scheming every meanness with continuous success is a terrible 
creation, but his ugly soul is lost in an ugly world. For 
every character, every scene, every episode has the same 
degree of vividness ; one is, as it were, forced by the neck 
so close to this world that one sees at once everything and 
nothing. But there is much more than the black wet print 
of reporting in Nothing to Pay. There is a wild sardonic 
humour about Mr. Evan’s hatred, something which whips 
the narrative off realism’s earth ; just as the device of rendering 
Weish phrases by outlandish literal English translations gives 
it a loud, hectic colour. Nothing to Pay is a book which 
sharpens the eyes but narrows the spirit. A mood of revulsion 
and disgust is, after all, as monotonous to the palate as the 
sweets of sentimentality. 

Mr. Brinsley Macnamara was in the same case a few years 
ago; but once having created his sensation he has reformed. 
One cannot go on making sensations. But what is one to do 
next? Mr. Macnamara has turned to technical obscurity. 
He is wise, tolerant and pitiful. When the obscurity of his 
method permits, one can recognize his Irish peasantry as 
whole beings. But—oh, the ironic rewards of virtue !—he is 
infuriatingly dull. One gathers there is a mad woman. 
Why is she mad? It is apparently something to do with 
her father who had been in an asylum, a murdered mother, 
a brother, a lover and the story of Othello. But exactly 
what ? Now one character whispers a bit, now another. 
So the narrative wriggles backwards and forwards, spending 
its power and emotion, while the nerve-wracked reader 
groans that he has seen through the whole mystery in the 
first twenty pages or so, and asks why must the author 
sit down in the middle of the story, picking bits out of the 
past, present and future like a man pulling feathers out of a 
quilt, and pretending it is an important scientific experiment ? 
Here are a powerful theme, tragic characters and a talented 
writer sacrificed to dull perversity. 

The White Paternoster is a collection of short stories entirely 
characteristic of their author. That is to say some are 
most amusing, graceful hand-made decorations to be snig- 
gered over or revered in cloisters, and others machine-made 
imitations of the same. Mr. Powys’ rural tragedies are less 
successful, because less fluid and fanciful, than those familiar 
fabular pieces about sly clergy, gentlemen of cowslip innocence 
and ox-eyed maids with only one preoccupation. Mr. Powys’ 
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By the Author of “ Brown on Resolution.” 


PLAIN MURDER 
sy C. S. FORESTER. | 


C. S. Forester, whose “Brown on Resolution” was | 
extremely successful last year, has here returned to the 
genre of “Payment Deferred,” his first book. It is the 
story of two city clerks who are induced by strong 
temptations to commit a murder, and in order to conceal 
it are forced into other crimes. It is not only a thrilling 
story, but an absorbing psychological study. 


Just Published. 7s. 6d. net. 
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leer is, of course, often a bore, but in a world where Sterne 
and Herrick exchange double meanings and posies, Mr. 
Powys is a master embroiderer of pretty holiness upon pagan 
linen. The title story is a perfect example of his delicate 
indelicate art. 

The Fool of the Family, though it takes one among utterly 
different people, is the same picturesque world nevertheless, 
Poct and peasant are ancient temptations of the picturesque 
novelist. Trilby, La Vie de Boheme . . . The Beloved Vaga- 
bond . . . Miss Margaret Kennedy, in her latest expedition 
into Bohemia, has dared to return to the Sangers and her 
courage is justified. The sequel to The Constant Nymph 
is in every way as exciting, amusing, shrewd and unashamed, 
and is indeed marked by a greater ease and subtlety of narra- 
tion. The story is concerned with Sebastian and Caryl 
Sanger, and opens in Italy with Caryl worried and in love, 
and with Sebastian forcing him to pursue his lady. Sebastian, 
the genius, carelessly living on everyone, treating everyone 
abominably, subject to impulses of unreasonabie kindness, 
caddishness and recklessness, glibly robs the industrious, 
thrifty and mediocre Caryl of his chances in music, his peace 
of mind and his lady. Caryl laboriously sows and Sebastian, 
god-like, reaps. This interplay provides the book with its 
central tragi-comedy and its final farce. The final chapter 
in which Sebastian, having seduced Caryl’s lady and having 
eloped with her, proceeds publicly to hand her back to Caryl 
announcing her to be Caryl’s wife, is perhaps too ludicrous a 
stroke to carry conviction, although the episode does credit 
to Miss Kennedy's serpentine power of escape from old 
dilemmas into new ones. 1 was not convinced either of 
the lady's transfer of affection from Caryl to Sebastian. 
Gemma, Sebastian’s violent, good-natured and _ illusionless 
mistress, is a superb piece of characterisation. In fact, smile 
as one may at this picture of the wie de bohéme, it contains 
much good workmanship and has a resilience and psycholo- 
gical exactitude which are extremely pleasing. Of course, 
one is not in the least convinced of Sebastian’s superiority 
as a musician, but in books about artists the last thing that 
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is convincing is their art. Sebastian is an airy sentimental. 
ization. You remember how you wept in The Constant 
Nymph? Well, in The Fool of the Family the little baby 
dies! Poor Gemma! ‘He was my man, but he done me 
wrong!” Miss Kennedy has the mixture to a nicety. 
V..S. Pritcuerr, 


THE CHASTE MISTRESS. By Constance Hagbe 
Wright. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.)—This very pleasant story 
telis how Martha Ray, a haberdasher’s apprentice of sixteen, 
attracted by her voice and person the fourth Earl of Sandwich: 
how he made her his protégée and, when she matured, hig 
mistress: how, eventually, she fell in love with a younger 
man : how his Lordship played upon her love for her children, 
to give him up: and how in his last despair the young man 
shot her. Mrs. Hagberg Wright is to be congratulated on a 
charming and level-headed piece of work. She is, perhaps, a 
little too anxious to show us how well she knows her period, 
and there are sometimes more words in a sentence than it 
needs: but she is very happy with her subject, and the real 
beauty of Martha Ray’s character shines for us steadfastly 
throughout her story. 


TUCK OF DRUM, AND OTHER STORIES. By Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)— 
As a writer of short stories Mr. A. T. Sheppard sometimes 
falls between two stools. He does not appear to aim at the 
neatly parcelled plot of the popular magazine story: yet he 
is ill at ease without it. His episodes are not significant enough 
in themselves, and his characters are but superficially studied. 
He is finally debarred from the better type of short story by his 
vocabulary and his overblown romantic style. A middle-aged 
man hears the voice of the sea, addressing gay youth upon the 
pier. ‘‘ ‘Ay, enjoy yourselves, rejoice in your youth now; 
for the lights will all be put out, and music will die away, and 
moths will feed on pretty clothing, and you brown-faced lads 
and dainty lasses will lie in the dustheaps of this earth you 
tread so gaily. ...’ There had seemed, sometimes, a sob in 
the tired old voice, never silent since God gathered all the 
waters and let their names be Seas.” 


THE DOOMED FIVE. By Carolyn Wells. (Lippincott. 
7s. 6d.)—Our old friend, Fleming Stone, solves the mystery of 
the deaths of a millionaire and three out of four of the lega- 
tees under his eccentric will. ‘These legatees stand between the 
family and what they regard as their rights, and the sinister 
behaviour of Guy and his sister and aunt make us suspect 
each of them to some extent, as also the partner and the 
old family lawyer, who persecutes the daughter with his 
attentions. It seems a pity that all the nicer people in the 
book should die and all the unpleasant ones live, but no doubt 
that is what is known as the “ survival of the fittest.” The 
fashion in detective stories now seems to lie in the invention 
of new weapons, and the one used in this story is satisfyingly 
simple and mysterious. 


THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE. By Dorothy L. 
Sayers and Robert Eustace. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—The rather 
simple story of this case is told by the correspondence of the 
various principal characters and their statements prepared 
for evidence. It could, perhaps, have been told in no other 
way that would have made it so interesting, and it is a tribute 
to the authors that the interest is maintained to the end, 
though the solution is not in doubt for some time before that. 
The characters are all extremely vivid, the least likeable of 
them being the son of the murdered man, who eventually 
tracks the criminal down, though the criminal runs him very 
close. But they are none of them very likeable. The solu- 
tion is finally introduced in an ingenious way, in the middle 
of a philosophical discussion on the limitations of science, 
which prove to be also a limitation to this scientific murderer. 


WHERE NO MAN PURSUETH. By David Sharp. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Sharp has written a good solid adventure 


story which turns out in the end to be a detective novel but is 
by no means of the usual type. We are given the hero’s adven- 
tures, his abduction, attempted internment as a lunatic, the 
rescue by a young journalist, and gradual unravelling of the 
motive, and, finally, the discovery of the perpetrator, in a light, 
pleasing style which takes none of these troubles too seriously. 
The personality of the Professor is attractive—he writes in the 
first person. 


DEATH IN A DECK CHAIR. By Milward Kennedy. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—Jt seems to be the fashion in crime stories 
to-day not to allow a solution before the circumstances have 
led to a second, sometimes even a third, murder. In this book 
there are two murders and a suicide and in the end no criminal 
remains to be punished. The police are thus foiled again, 
though not in this case by the superior acumen of a private 
detective. The writing which clothes a rather meagre plot is 
competent but not sensational. None of the characters is 
sufficiently attractive to create any great suspense in the reader 
as to whether they will be killed ornot. But though unexciting 
the tale is ingenious, and the end is not easy to guess. 
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LANGUAGE-LEARNING 
EXTRAORDINARY 


German Learnt in 100 Hours. Spanish in Six Months. 
Other Languages in Half the Usual Time 
By New Pelman Method. 


RE SMARKABLE results are reported from men and 

women who have learned French, German, Italian 
and Spanish in about half the usual time by means of 
the new Pelman method. 


The chief feature of this new method is that it avoids 
the use of English and enables you to learn French in 
French, German in German, Italian in Italian, and 
Spanish in Spanish. 

Instead of laboriously translating English phrases into 
their foreign equivalents, and vice versa, you learn the 
Foreign language in question in that language—and you 
can do this even if you do not know a single word of it to 
begin with. 

Consequently there are no vocabularies to be labori- 
ously memorised: you learn the words you require by 
actually using them and in such a way that they easily 
remain in your mind, 


Smoothing Away Grammatical Difficulties 


Another great advantage of the new method is that it 
smooths away Grammatical difficulties. | Many people 
fail to learn Foreign languages because of these difficul- 
ties. They are bored by the rules and exceptions which 
they are told they must master. So they give up the 
attempt. But the Pelman method introduces you to the 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish language straight 
away. You learn to speak, read, write and understand 
the language from the start. And you “ pick up” a good 
deal of the grammar almost imperceptibly as you go 
along. This fact, by itself, has made the Pelman method 
exceedingly popular with those who want to learn a 
Foreign language quickly and with the minimum of effort. 


Here are a few extracts from letters sent in by readers 
who have adopted the new method of learning [oreign 
languages :— 


“T can read and speak with ease, though it is less than six 
months since I began to study Spanish.” (S. M. 181.) 


“T have learned more French this last four months than I 
did (before) in four years. I enjoyed the Course thoroughly.” 


(W. 149.) 


“The ‘no translation’ system saves endless time and gives 
one a better grasp of the (German) language in a much shorter 
time than the older methods.” (G. C. 256.) 


“T have obtained a remunerative post in the City, solely on 
the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
language before I began your Course eight months ago.’ 


(I. F. 121) 


“T have spent some 100 hours on German, studying by your 
methods: the results obtained in so short a time are amazing. 
With the aid of a dictionary, on account of the technical 
vocabulary, I find I can master German scientific reports pub- 
lished in their own tongue. I cannot tell you what a help this 
will be in my work. The whole system is excellent.” 

(G. P. 136) 





! To THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 

: 96, Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, 

: London, W.C. 1. F 
: Please send me a free copy of “The Gift of Tongues,” 
: explaining the new Pelman method of learning E 
: FRENCH, Cross 

SPANISH, out 

GERMAN, three of 

‘ ITALIAN, these. 

without using English. 

© WI 22s shane conn baamanatas 
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“The (French) Course is an absolute god-send to me, for 
the present forced to live in a very quiet country village.” 
(F. 126.) 


“In three months I have already learnt more Italian than I 
should have learnt in many years of study in the usual a4 
(I. M. 


124.) 


“The Course has given me a marvellous insight into the 
Spanish language. I can read most things without difficulty. 
As for speaking and writing really marvellous results are 
achieved.” (S. B. 132.) 


“My first fortnight was spent in Vienna. After only six 
weeks of your German Course (with no knowledge of German 
previously) | was able to speak well enough to go anywhere 
on my own, and to buy things for others.” (G. P. 111.) 

“T took up your Course with.a view to improving my French 
for the Intermediate Arts exam. of London. You will be 
pleased to hear that I passed in French, and I feel it was 
largely owing to your excellent Course.” (W. 794.) 

“Although I have little aptitude for languages I have 
acquired in a very short time sufficient knowledge of Spanish 
to be able to read with enjoyment, classic and modern authors.” 

(S. M. 188.) 


“T have learnt more (Italian) in these few short wecks than 
I ever learnt of French (by the old system) in several years. 
It is perfectly splendid, and I have-very much enjoyed the 
Course.” (I. L. 108.) 
“My son started your Course in French, and went as far as 
the sixth work sheet (Part I]) when he wert away to School, 
and therefore could not further continue with the Course. I 
have just received the result of the School Certificate Exami- 
nation, and he has passed in all his subjects with the Credit 
Mark, which entitles him to cxemption from the London 
Matriculation Examination. He always stood well in his 
Form in French, usually being third. We attribute his success 
in French to the foundation laid down by his study of this 
portion of your Course. He holds his own in this subject 
with lads who have studied French for about three times his 
period,” (B. 666.) 
In fact, everyone who has followed the new Pelman 
method is delighted with its ease, simplicity, interesting 
nature, and masterly character. 
This new method of learning languages is explained in 
a little book entitled “ The Gift of Tongues.” ‘There are 
four editions of this 
book, one for each 
language. The first 
explains the Pelman 
method of learning 
French; the second 
explains the Pelman 
method of learning 
German; the third explains the Pelman method of learn- 
ing Spanish; the fourth explains the Pelman method of 
learning Italian. 


Courses also in Afrikaans and Urdu. 


You can have a free copy of any one of these 
by writing. for it to-day to the Pelman Institute, 


96 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


State which book you want and a copy will be sent 
you by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 
FREE APPLICATION FORM. 





Overseas Branches—PARIS: 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW YORK: 

71 West 45th Strect. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN; 

Natal Bank Chambers, DELHI: 10 Alipore Road, CALE af 
57 Park Street, [Avvt% 
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Our Public Schools 


Lyndesay 


A novel by 
JOHN CONNELL 


With an Introduction by 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


‘Welcome to Mr. Connell! Actually he has 
dared to write a public-school story as frank and open 
as any of the others, about normally sensitive boys 
who enjoy their school life. And he is still a young 
man at Oxford ! Moreover, there is no priggishness 


about Lyadesay. RatpH Srravus in the Sunday | 
Times. 

‘Mr. Connell’s paean is for the public school 

system. He scorns to deny the charges brought 


against the public schools, but he shames them with 
his wonder. Almost every abuse mentioned by the 
critics is admitted in his tale. He does not commend 
Willowbrae to us as a moral nursery, a gateway to 
Big Business, or a forcing house for learning, only as 
the perfect place for growing up in. 

‘The reader will trace in Lyndesay the passage of | 
his own youth. The aim of the author has been to 
give as nearly as possible the outlook of the normal 


boy.’ Time and Tide 


‘Lyndesay is a quite innocent book. Rapture, rape 
and revulsion are left severely out of the picture. 
Here is a housemaster who, capable of being in love 
with his boys, is not ashamed of the fact. Young 
Martin is alert, experimental, but eminently sane, as 
is the school through which one feels the wind 
blowing at all times, with good food, good hours and 
good sense. The story holds nothing exciting, but 


it is an honest book, witha feeling for beauty and the 


unconscious louateees of youth.’ 
Crcit Roserts in the Sphere 


A thoroughly interesting book, which may well 
serve as a wholesome counter to some recent records 
of our public schools.’ 

Educational Outlook 


‘ The advertising columns of the papers grow blacker 
and blacker with fresh masterpieces every Sunday, 
so I shall say no more than that I have read Lyndesay 
with profound interest, that it has helped me to 
recover from the nauseating self-pity with which 
so much recent fiction has been pre-occupied, and 
that it has given me faith and pride in the generation 
which is about to make itself heard.’ 
Lvom the Introduction by Compton Mackenzie 
Crown 7s, 6d. 


8vo. net. 


JONATHAN CAPE 


THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 





mm 


Good Reading 


Autumn Evenings 
% The Forum Series 


Each, clothette bound, 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d.; 
7d. net, by post 8d. 


FROM METEORITE TO MAN: 

The Evolution of the Earth. By Prof. J. W. 
GREGORY, Lup, psc, F.R.s., Sir A. SMITH 
WOODWARD, LLD., ERS, Prof. W. W. W ATTS, 
LL.D., SC.D., F.R.S., and Prof. A. C. SEWARD, 
Sc.D. F.R.S. Edited by Prof. J. W. GREGORY, 
(With 12 Illustrations.) 


RELIGION AS A BAR TO PROGRESS 
By C. T. GORHAM. 
A reasoned argument that religion has throughout the ages 
retarded human progress. 


% The Thinker’s Library 
Each, clothette bound, 1s. net, by post 1s. 3d. 


CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
3y H. T. BUCKLE. With an Introduction by 
E. Royston Pike. (250 pp.) 


This is a reprint of the most important chapters of Buckle’s 
epoch-making work. Here we have his dissertation on the 
Influence exercised by Physical Laws on Society and Individuals; 
his masterly defence of Determinism; his whole-hearted denun- 
ciation of Metaphysics; his Comparison of Moral and Intellectual 
Laws, and Inquiry into the Influence exercised by Religion, 
Literature, and Government; and, lastly, the brilliant chapter 
giving in ‘outline the history of the English Intellect from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Within the covers of this little volume will be found the cream of 
one of the greatest and most revolutionary of English thinkers 
and historians. 


ANTHROPOLOGY (2 Vols.) 
sy Sir E TYLOR, Kt. With an Introduction 
by A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. (196 and 172 pp.) 


For the first time this brilliant and delightful classic in the 
Science of Man becomes available at a popular price. Describing 
in easy style the origin of language, writing, arts, customs, and 
religious notions, it forms a fascinating introduction to “the 
proper study of mankind.” 


% For Lovers of ‘ This England” 


A book that will add interest and enjoyment to your 
Autumn walks. 


THIS ENGLAND, and Other Things of 

Beauty. By F. J. GOULD. 

158 pp., with 26 Pilates; cloth, 5s. net, by post 5s. 6d. 
For young readers and older readers alike this book, with its 
numerous illustrations, tells of the grace and splendour of rural 
scenes, cottages, windmills, and historic buildings in Shi ikespeare’s 
“This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England,” and of 
English arts, crafts, folk songs, and folk dances, with bright 
glimpses of gardens and garden cities. Some of the chapters 
travel in a wider circle, and observe world-scenery, temples, 
sculpture, painting, and primitive handwork, and echo great 
poetry and music. 





in paper cover, 








% Strange Beliefs and Stranger Practices 





THE RELIQUARY: A _ Collection of 
Relics. By JOCELYN RHYS. 
144 pp.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d. 
In this Introduction to the History of the Worship of Relics 
will be found an interesting account of the origin of the alleged 


fragments of the so-called “True Cross”; of the celeb rated 
collections of the arms and legs of saints at Westminster, Canter- 
bury, and elsewhere; and of the flight of the “ Virgin’s House” 
from Palestine to Italy; besides many other curious stories. 


Comple te Catalogue and specime " copies of “ The Literary Guide ” 


and “The Wideawake Magazine” (monthly, 3d. & 2d. respectively) 
free on application. 


London: WATTS & CO., 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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‘The Magazines 


In the Nineteenth Century for October perhaps the most 
jnteresting articles are ‘‘ A Policy for Central Europe,” by 
Dr. Milan Hodza, and ‘* The Renascence of Persia,’ by 
Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes. The former expounds exactly 
what the policy of the recent Warsaw Conference may mean 
as a basis for the policy of the countries taking part init. The 
latter gives a good, simple account of the changes which are 
taking place recently and rapidly under the reigning Shah. 
Professor Julian Huxley writes about some of the speculations 
awakened in the mind of a biologist by ‘Some African 
Animals.” Dr. Schiller completes his ‘‘ Eugenical Reform ” 
with Part 3, ‘* The Intelligentsia,”’ and there is an ingenious, 
but not very illuminating, comparison of the French and 
Russian Revolutions by Herr Emil Ludwig. In the ‘ Letters of 
Nausicaa ’”’ Mr. Amery is as amusing and less dangerous than 
usual, on the subject of a possible origin of the Odyssey. 

The Contemporary has four pre-eminent articles on political 
subjects. Professor Fremantle writes very illuminatingly 
on the secession issue in South Africa, pointing out the defects 
of the legalist point of view of the matter. Sir Sankaran 
Nair points out why even those Indians considered reactionary 
by their compatriots apply the same epithet to the Simon 
Report, illustrating his contentions from the Report of the 
Indian Central Committee, a by no means fanatically 
Nationalist document. Sir Francis Acland gives a fairly 
detailed review of the agricultural policy of the Government, 
of which his criticism is rather constructive than damaging. 
Perhaps the most important article of all is that by Professor 
Julian Huxley on “East Africa: Politics and Native 
Questions.” It gives a detailed examination of the principles 
of enlightened native policy. Another really illuminating 
article is that by Father Martindale on * Sibyl and Sphinx : 
Newman and Manning in the ’80’s.” 

The best articles in the Fortnighily are non political. These 
are excerpts from The Life of an Ant, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
which need no recommendation. ‘ The Spirit of the Age ” 
series is continued by Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson on Art, a 
disjointed, but penetrating, criticism of some modern 
tendencies. Mr. Owen Tweedy gives an account of a tour in 
Russia which brings the whole scene before us with a vividness 
seldom equalled by more opinionated writers, and there is a 
long semi-mystical poem by Mr. Richard Church, ** News from 
the Mountain,” and a sonnet adapted from Mallarmé by 
Mr. Sturge Moore. Other stimulating articles are ‘‘ Our French 
Neighbours ” by Mr. Philip Carr, ** The Soul of Germany ” 
by * Augur,”’ an essay on the population question, and ‘* The 
Child and the Institute’ by Muriel Kent, the story of the 
rescue of an institute from the depressing influences of 
officialdom. 

Blackwoods, in addition to several articles in the traditional 
“outpost ” style, rather better than the usual, has a memoir 
of the late Lord Balfour by Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, some more 
of Mr. R. S. Garnett’s book-hunting adventures, and a good 
ghost story, ‘* The Shadow on the Mcor,” by the late Duke 
of Northumberland. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. E. Barker, 17 Cranmer 
Road, Cambridge, for the following :— 


Questions on Adverbs 


Give the missing adverb in each case and the author and 
reference: 
1. Speak ye ——— to Jerusalem and declare unto her. 
2. Let him ——- speak or ——- ——- — hold his peace, 
3. . . . Then must you speak, 
Of one that loved not ——-—- but —— - ; 
4. But I-—— shall not exclaim as I die, 
Oh, willow. 
5, ——~- ——- good Iras, ——! 
6. Till her blood was frozen — 
And her eyes were darkened ——— 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 
7. ‘“ Waxworks weren't made to be looked at for nothing, ——! 
**_____??| added the one marked DEE. 
8. When a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it con- 
centrates his mind ; 
9. And ——— meditate the thankless Muse. 
10, Sweet Thames run till I end my song. 
11. When flowing cups run - round 
With no allaying Thames. 
12. He mounted his mare and he rade ——, 
13. How —— he seems to grin, 
How —— spread his claws, 
And welcomes little fishes in 
With ° smiling jaws! 


Answers will be found on page 508. 
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Some Books of the Week 


Count Carto Srorza, who was Italy’s Foreign Minister 
at Rapallo and her Ambassador in Paris when the Fascist 
revolution came about, makes no secret of his disapproval 
of the present system in his Makers of Modern Eurepe (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 21s.). In discussing the non-Italian 
princes and politicians whom he has known or met he is 
usually diplomatic; ‘‘ revelations” in the modern sense 
are not to be found in his courteous but somewhat evasive 
pages. He says that he warned Mr. Lloyd George of the 
folly of his extravagantly pro-Greek policy and that Marshal 
Foch thanked him for doing so. He recalls Lord Curzon 
weeping with mortification after a sharp encounter with 
M. Poincaré. He devotes a chapter to a not unkindly analysis 
of M. Poincaré himself; he ** seems to embody one of the 
typical characteristics of mental France, I mean her juridical 
mind.” Count Sforza’s long experience of affairs makes 
his book worth reading, but one often wishes that he had 
shown less self-restraint, after the manner of Lord D’ Abernon, 
* % * * 


Tastes differ widely about El Greco—more perhaps than 
about any other of the old masters. Moreover, English 
students who have not been to Spain tend to misjudge the 
painter whose best work is mainly at Toledo, and who is 
by no means adequately represented at our National Gallery. 
Yet for some of us this sixteenth-century Cretan, who carried 
the Byzantine traditions over to Italy and Spain, is strangely 
fascinating. Mr. Frank Rutter’s able and judicious mono- 
graph on El Greco (Methuen, 30s.), with its hundred good 
reproductions of pictures, should increase the number of 
the master’s admirers by explaining his aims. His power of 
design and his intense religious feeling are pre-emineat among 
his qualities. Mr. Rutter’s comparisons with other great 
painters seem irrelevant. El Greco was a lonely figure in 
Western art. 

* * * * 

The resolute minority who still find their pleasure in 
walking will be encouraged by Miss Clare Cameron’s ** book 
of footpath rambles,” entitled Green Fields of England (Con- 
stable, 12s. 6d.). For this determined lady has made walking 
tours in the Chilterns, the Cotswolds, East Anglia, Yorkshire, 
on the Welsh border and in Central Wales, and everywhere 
has found an abundance of delightful places and kindly 
people. She writes pleasantly and gratefully of her expe- 
riences, though once in a way she breaks out in wrath at “* the 
hated English Sunday of the provinces ” because she had had 
a bad night in York. Her descriptions of the Chilterns round 
Princes Risborough and of Mid-Suffolk may be specially 
commended. The Icknield Way, impassable to cars, is one of 
the most delightful routes for the pedestrian within reach 
of London. Mr. E. L. Warre has illustrated the book with 


some drawings. 
* % * * 


Sir Flinders Petrie’s life-long services to Egyptology in 
the widest sense are admirably summarized in his article on 
* Fifty Years’ Experience of Digging,” which appears in the 
current number of Ancient Egypt (Macmillan, 2s.). So much 
is now known about Egypt, dynastic and pre-dynastic, that 
the average reader will be astonished to learn how little was 
known in 1880 when Sir Flinders went ‘to measure the 
Pyramids.” For example, “no link between Egypt and 
Europe was regarded before Alexander”: the part that 
Egypt played in the Mediterranean and Western Asia through 
many centuries was unknown. Sir Flinders Petrie outlines 
the results of each of his many excavations and notes the 
years in which his many pupils or colleagues began—as, for 
instance, Professor Ernest Gardner at Naukratis in 1885. 
Mr. Howard Carter at Tell el Amarna in 1892. We may 
fairly be proud of this great English scholar. 

* * * * 

When Doughty's Arabia Deserta was published, it found 
few purchasers and involved the Cambridge University Press 
in a heavy loss. In view of these well-remembered facts it is 
most gratifying to know that Doughty’s successor, Mr. Eldon 
Rutter, has had better luck with his memorable Holy Cities of 
Arabia. After only two years this wonderful book has had 
to be reprinted in a cheaper one-volume edition (Putnam, 
15s.) and should find many new readers. Mr. Rutter, in 
constant peril of his life, not merely visited Mecca and Medina, 
but lived in those astonishing places for months on end. To 
lovers of adventure and to students of Islam alike his book 
may be warmly commended. 

* * * * 

Cavour’s statesmanship is often undervalued in comparison 
with Garibaldi’s revolutionary expeditions and Mazzini’s 
republican propaganda, though without all three men Italy 
might not have won her freedom and unity. The case for 
Cavour is well put by Dr. A. J. White in The Politica! Life and 
Letters of Cavour, 1848-1861 (Oxford University Press, 17s. 6d.), 
in which full use is made of the Premier's recently collected 
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correspondence and of letters from Hudson, the British Envoy 
at Turin. The author brings out-clearly the- difficulties that 
beset. Cavour after the Austrian defeats and the Peace of 
‘Villafranca. Cavour dared not restrain Garibaldi from 
attacking Sicily, and yet knew that the failure of this 
‘gambling throw would ruin his Cabinet and put back the 
‘movement for liberation. Cavour’s handling of the crisis of 
‘'¥860 was masterly and the detailed account given by Dr. White 
‘is of great interest. r 
: * i. : 


: Last July we noticed a book by Sir Robert Donald, .called 
The Polish Corridor and the Consequences, which was mainly 
propaganda in favour of the revision of the Treaty of Versailles 
to the advantage of Germany on her Eastern frontier. In 
answer to Sir Robert there now appears an English translation 
of. M. Casimir Smogorzewski’s Poland, Germany and_ the 
Corridor (Williams and Norgate, 6s.) which had already been 
published in French, and presumably in Polish. It is no 
more impartial than the other. We all agree that the past 
history of Poland was more discreditable to the chief 
Continental Powers than to herself. The Allied and Associated 
Powers in Paris, when bound to pronounce a heavy sentence 
on Germany, were certainly influenced by sentiment in favour 
of Poland, and she may well rest content with the results 
of the Treaty, and say nothing. Energy, such as she has 
shown in creating the port of Gdynia, is better propaganda 
than any words. Her problems of domestic government 
are enough to occupy her without any aggressive policy 
in Danzig or East Prussia. The Corridor is a makeshift which 
serves its purpose fairly satisfactorily. In time we hope 
to see some better scheme devised for fulfilling that purpose 
and peaceably brought by the League of Nations into per- 
manent work. There is plenty of useful information in M. 
Smogorzewski’s book, as there was in Sir Robert’s, but we 
object to such statements as that the plebiscite taken in 
Ailenstein and Marienwerder ‘‘ was grotesque.’ On the 
contrary impartial observers found it as satisfactory as the 
Schleswig plebiscite. The Upper Silesian was, we admit, 
very different. 
* * * * 
._ In his preface to The Science of Folk-Lore (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.) the author, Dr. Alexander Haggerty Krappe, 
predicts that his views will not find general acceptance among 
ritish folklorists. He is probably correct, as, though the 
book is comprehensive enough in its treatment and the author 
deals in detail with all the different forms which folk-lore may 
assume, what is really missing is the part which folk-lore has 
played in the development and maintenance of culture, what 
in short is its functional value to society. Like many folk- 
lorists, he makes exaggerated claims for folk-lore as a science, 
without, however, substantiating them by a too meticulous 
accuracy. Is it true, for instance, that an earthquake god is 
only to be found in Mexico and Central America? What of 
Musisi among the Baganda and a host. of others who might 
be named? His views on magic would not be generally 
accepted by modern anthropologists, and to say that neither 
Africans nor American Indians have the patience to listen to 
fairy stories, much less to invent them, is one of the most 
remarkable assertions we have met. 


* * * * 


Sir Bob, by S. de Madariaga (Routledge, 6s.), tells who 
Sir Bob was, and how he lost his commission as colonel of a 
regiment of Sea-Grenadiers, how he visited the Lord Privy 
Seal and received from him the seals of his new office of 
Keeper of Notting Hill Gate, and how, with the assistance 
of his daughter Yram, he was present at the solution of the 
mystery of the Lad Broke Grove. His adventures, and the 
description of the people with whom he met, are curious and 
interesting. He goes a-fishing and catches a hat, is present 
at the feeding of the Seal itself (on meringues), recites the 
serpentiferous and fancibolical ballad of the serpent Adven- 
turous, visits the Woo, which is a Zoo for imaginary 
animals, and meets there, among others, Europa’s Bull, who 
had “ been rather sad of late, for he thinks that Europa is 
rather taken with the Golden Calf, who apparently is the 
coming animal.” The Lad (who Broke the Grove) outwits 
him and in the end is disclosed as the long lost son 
of Viscount Featherithwind, the Lord Privy Seal, and marries 
Yram ; and, to reverse the final compliment, may the author 
have enjoyed writing it as much as the readers will enjoy 
reading it. Amen. 

* * * * 


Two interesting and important books on flying are Mr. 
Harry F. Guggenheim’s The Seven Skies (Putnams, 10s. 6d.) 
and Mr. Charles Dixon’s Parachuting (Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.). 
The former is by the son of the founder of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, himself a pilot 
of thirteen years’ standing, and an intimate friend of Colonel 
Lindbergh : we know of no better short conspectus of the 
history and future of flying. Parachuting is exceptionally 


well written: every one of the adventures described—and. 


ieee tT 


many ha-¢ befallen those who have jumped from aeroplanes 
—is so graphically recorded’ that the reader’s heart stands 
still. There are also some exceptionally good photographs, 
and much information of an unusual kind. It is news to 
us, for instance, that the maximum speed attainable by a 
human being falling from a height is 119 miles per hour and 
that this velocity is attained in a little more than 1,000 feet : 
after that, no matter how high the fall, the rate of descent 
does not increase, owing to the retarding effect of air resistance, 
With the parachute open, the speed is reduced to about 


14 miles an hour. 
* * ce * 


We confess that in spite of a preface by Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
the famous editor of the Atlantic Monthly, we opened A 
Fighting Parson, the autobiography of Alexander Irvine, 
with a certain amount of prejudice. For Mr. Irvine appears 
to be a Socialist, an uplifter, a friend of the poor, an en- 
courager of forlorn hopes; and when such a man writes 
a book about himself the reader is often tempted to ask: 
“Yes, but why weren’t you doing a job of work yourself, 
instead of talking about work ?’’ When he was in France, 
for instance, keeping up the morale of the troops, he explains 
how he sat in a cathedral, meditating on the nobility of 
sacrifice : he could have taken a rifle in the front line trenches 
instead. Yet Mr. Irvine, who is a roving Irishman; 
unable, apparently, to stick to any one line of work for long, 
is so simple and sincere in his narrative that he ends by 
winning our respect. He shows himself to us nakedly, 
fiercely, exultantly ; and in the final chapter, surveying. his 
life in retrospect, he has a certain proud humility that warms 
the heart. Here is a man, a whole man, and a true Christian, 
This curious book about a curious character is well worth 
reading: if it is not literature it is certainly life as seen 
from an angle that will be new to many. : 


* * * * 


Mr. Patrick R. Chalmers, whose poetry will outlive that 
of many larger-sounding authors, both by reason of its 
virility and its intimate knowledge of outdoor life, has pub- 
lished a volume of papers—prose and verse—instinct with 
his peculiar charm in At the Sign of the Dog and Gun (Philip 
Allan, 12s. 6d.). Most of these delightful essays have been 
published in Punch or the Field, and we can imagine no better 
book for a winter fireside, or as a Christmas gift. 


A Library List 


New Epirions:—A Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife. 
Lt.-Col. Sir Reginald Rankin. (John Lane. 12s. 6d.)——~ 
Red Cross and Iron Cross. By Axel Munthe. (Johr 
Murray. 3s. 6d.) Memories and Vagaries. By Axel 
Munthe. (John Murray.  6s.)- Six Women of the 
World. (Gerald Howe. 8s. 6d.) Genius and Charac- 
ter. By Emil Ludwig. Catherine the Great. By Katherine 
Anthony. John Knox. By Edwin Muir. (Cape. 4s. 6d. 
each)—— Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology. By J. Thomas. (Lippincott. £3.) 











The Competition 


Your cousin and his wife, who have lived all their lives in 
Australia, want to spend one month of next year in Great 
Britain. They ask your advice as to when they should come, 
where they should go, and what they should do and see. 
They are between thirty and forty years old and have money. 
A first prize of £3 3s. and a second prize of £2 2s. are offered. 
for the best letters of reply in not more than five hundred words. 
The prize will not necessarily go to the most literary letters 
but to the one that will give most help to the Australians. | 
Letters should be written or typed on one side of the paper 
only and the number of words should be counted. Entries 
should be sent in before October 31st of this year. The Editor's 
decision is final. The Editor cannot undertake to enter into 
any correspondence about entries or results. , 





Answers to Questions on Adverps 


2. Now. Else hereafter for ever, 
(Book of Common Prayer, Marriage Service). 3. Wisely. Too 
well (Shakespeare, Othello, Act V, Sc. 2). 4. Probably (W. 8. 
Gilbert, Mikado). -5. Yare, yare. Quick (Shakespeare, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act V, Se. 2). 6. Slowly. Wholly (Tennyson, 
Lady of Shalott). 7. Nohow. Contrariwise (Lewis Carroll, 
Through the Looking Glass). 8. Wonderfully (Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, 1777 (of Dr. Dodd) ). 9. Strictly 
(Milton, Lycidas). 10. Softly (Spenser, Prothalamion). 
11. Swiftly (Lovelace, Zo Althea from Prison). 12. Cannily 
(Lady Nairne, The Laird 0 Cockpen). 13. Cheerfully. Neatly. 
Gently (Lewis Carroll, Atice’s Adventures in. W land). - 





1. Comfortably (Isaiah xl. 2). 
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CASSELL’S 


Just Published 





Chapters of Autobiography 


by ARTHUR JAMES 
FIRST EARL OF BALFOUR 


Edited by Mrs. EDGAR DUGDALE 


The book covers the period from childhood to 1885. 


The story of the birth and development of the 


Fourth Party—and of its disintegration—would alone make the book of historic value. But there 
are typically Balfourian comments on men and matters political of this period that are of arresting 


and lasting interest. 


Joseph Fouché 
By STEFAN ZWEIG 
“ The Perfect Biography. <A profound and brilliant 


study unlikely ever to be equalled.”—Morning Post. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The Life of 


Giovanni Boccaccio 
By THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 
A masterly portrait of the writer of the Decameron. 


“ Striking and life-like.”—Scotsman, 
illustrated. 15s, net. 


George Eliot 
By J. LEWIS MAY 


‘ Reacers will find their attention taken captive and 
held. '—Sunday Times, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


Stonewall Jackson The Good Soldier 
By ALLEN TATE 
“The author makes the story live in its stately 


simplicity—a charming volume.”—Sunday R« feree. 
Illustrated. 15s, net. 


The Seven Lost Trails 
of Africa 


By HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 
“A fascinating record of quests in search of buried 


treasure.”—Daily Mail. 8 illustrations by ALFRED 
Patmer, R.O.1., and 8 maps. 7s. 6d, net. 


New 7/6 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The 


Outline of History 
By H. G. WELLS 
Complete and Unabridged. Contains the full text of 
the £2 2s. two-volume edition, revised to 1930, the 


original os pag illustrations, maps and charts. 
194 illustrations, »238 pages. 8s. 6d. net, 


The Decline of 
Merry England 


By STORM JAMESON 


“Lively and picturesque.”—-EpmMund BLuNDEN in 
The Nation. ‘* Some of her pen pictures are superb.” 
Yerkshire Post, 10s. od. net. 


Lord John Russell 
By A. WYATT TILBY 


A careful study, both of the man and the period.” 
~-Sunday Graphic, Illustrated. 15s. net, 


Sir Robert Hudson 
A Memoir by J. A. SPENDER 
“ Excellent biography.”—Spectator. “An honest 


and charming portrait.”—Punch. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Saladin, Prince of Chivalry 
By CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 
A clearly defined picture of the Holy Land at the 
time of the Crusades. Fascinating—excellent.’”’-—Irish 


> 


Times. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 


Novels 





Ernest Raymond 
THE JESTING ARMY 


“* Memorable.” 


‘Remarkably well done.”—Punch, 
—New Statesman, 


Sweet Man 
By GILMORE MILLEN 


He couldn’t be good! Women wanted him-—fought 
for him. They were his life—and his death. 
E. Barrington 
THE DUEL OF THE QUEENS 
A splendid achievement in historical fiction.” 
Not hese Guardian, 


Robert Hichens 
THE BRACELET 
“T enjoyed the trial—it is handled with imagination 
and irony. ’—Punch, 


The Short Stories of 
Warwick Deeping 


Fifty-one stories that will give lasting pleasure to all 
lovers of “ Sorrell and Son.” ,000 pages. 8s. Od. net. 


Rosita Forbes 
ONE FLESH 
“She handles the marriage problem frankly.’’— 


Evg. Standard. “ Clever and witty. The picture of 
these times is delectably up to date.”—Bystander, 


Ready October 16th 


Louis Bromfield 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
352 pages. Also a limited edition of 125 numbered 


copies, 100 being for sale, bound in buckram. 
Demy 8vo. £1 Is. net. 





Arnold Bennett 
IMPERIAL PALACE 


644 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Also 100 copies, signed by the author, in two volumes bound in full vellum 


at six guineas net. 
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Mrs. Wingate...! 
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Along the drive of the old house big stones are set. 
They used to be whitewashed and were considered an 
infallible guide in the dark. You who live in the 
country may still suffer from the dark. Lanterns are 
picturesque, candle-light is charming, but you want 
more light and less whitewash. An electric light on 
the porch, another at the gate. A welcome from 
abundant light in every room from cellar to attic. 
Good light to read and write and sew by. With a 


Chloride Battery this can be an accomplished fact. 
Think of the comfort of it! Be told that it will not 


¥ 
: To the Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., 
; Clifton Function, Nr. Manchester. 


H Please send me your booklet on electric 
: lighting for country houses as marked. 


cost nearly so much as you perhaps suppose. The 


initiative is with you. Post the coupon andtheinforma- =; "8° 
‘ | | for small houses 


tion will be in your hands, the facts explained. aa 
| | for medium-sized houses 


|__| for large houses 


- ieona i ie ess edith sb ae, ds Al H 
| hy lo VI a ge 2 WAR ACG oh tac et Don) SCRA ; 
STORAGE BATTERIES = 0000 : 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE GRAIN 5) Eg 8 pc sake ieaesaccaccee Stas Seow ede AU eee 
Head Office: Clifton Junc., nr. Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria St.S.W.1 s-s-sesennecnncnnncnnceesncnneceeencenessnncnnenecnnne! i 
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A Holiday in Finland 


Over wants for the holiday were many and varied, including 
peing abroad without meeting too many other British tourists, 
to fine scenery, bathing, boating, fishing and good food. 
We were, however, one in our desire for good weather and 
freedom from boiled shirts and conventional ‘* amusements,” 
and we found not only these, but also all our other 
uirements in Finland, the land of a thousand lakes. 

We started on a Tuesday evening from Hull on a boat of 
the Finnish line, and, passing through the Kiel Canal into the 
Baltic Sea, reached Helsingfors on Sunday at noon. 

For anyone with a fortnight’s holiday, the sea trip and a 
few days at Helsingfors would be well worth doing, since the 
Finnish boats are comfortable, the food excellent, and the 
northern capital another Venice, where motor-boats are as 
much in evidence as cars. Within half an hour’s run of 
Helsingfors are a number of islands—Brando is my favourite 
—with delightful bathing-places and restaurants, where a 
first-class dinner can be had for about 3s. 6d. 

But having been content with that on our first visit, on 
our second we decided to go further afield, planning a trip 
which cost about £10 with the help of the Finnish State 
Travel Bureau in Helsingfors, which booked us passages by 
train, and on the lake steamers, which go where the railways 
have not yet reached, and reserved rooms at hotels. 

Travel in Finland is leisurely, whichever means you choose. 
Trains have second-class sleepers for long distances, and, if 

ou do take a first-class ticket, you still travel second, with a 
Jabel ‘‘ First Class”? stuck on the door. There is a stop at 
nearly every station, and a general rush to the buffet for 
salmon-sandwiches, wild raspberries and sour cream breaks 
the monotony. Nor has officialdom yet set its seal on the 
North, so that I travelled many miles one warm day sitting 
on the step of the train. 

The boat service is even better, for the steamers glide over 
the still, silver lakes, in which are reflected the tall pine-trees 
which come down to the water’s edge. Here a fish leaps, there 
a bird eries ; everywhere is sunshine and peace. The climate 
is sub-tropical. 

We passed many places at which we would have liked to 
stay longer. There was Punkaharju, a high ridge of land 
between two lakes, where the hotel was built in a clearance 
of the pine-forest. There was Nyslott, a tiny jewel of a town 
set on a lake—nearly all Finnish townsare, by the way; Imatra 
with its cascade second only to Niagara; Raucha which 
means ‘‘ Peace,’ and does not belie its name, and the island 
of Valamo, near the border of Russia, where the guest-house 
is a monastery. 

But we did not linger, for our goal was Vaala in the north, 
the best salmon-fishery in Europe. 

Even here, forty miles from the nearest town Uleaborg, 
we did not stay at the hotel in the village, but in a fishing- 
encampment, Uutella, a couple of miles down the river. 
Here there was a central wooden hut for the restaurant (we 
were called to table five times a day !) and around it were 
grouped the sleeping-huts, each complete with bed, rocking- 
chair, mosquito-nets and a Russian porcelain stove, which 
could be heated with wood in the evening if the weather 
turned wet or chilly. 

The fishermen kept us supplied with trout, grayling and 
salmon, the last, fresh or smoked, being about as frequent 
a dish as kippers are here. For those who did not fish 
there was bathing in the river or in the lake beyond Vaala, 
walking in the forests, and lazy hours in the meadows brilliant 
with flowers, beside the river. 

No visit to Finland would be complete without a Finnish 
bath. The bath-house, built a little way from the house, 
has a flat stone oven, and when this has been heated with 
wood, water is thrown on to it, thus filling the room with 
steam. The bather, when nearly par-boiled, is scrubbed 
by a servant, beaten with birch-twigs, and finally soused 
with cold water, unless he cares to fling himself into the 
ubiquitous lake. This bath is not a luxury for the rich, 
but a national weekly rite for the poorest peasant too. The 
bills at Uutella for food, light and lodging came to 4s. 6d. 
each a day. A fishing licence costs 10s. for the season, and 
@ man with a boat is a matter of arrangement. 

But, however much we enjoyed our stay at Uutella, the 
day and the way we left it, reached the high-water mark of our 
holiday. For we packed ourselves into a long red boat, the 
kind of thing in which the Norsemen came to Britain centuries 
ago, and with a man in the prow, ancther in the stern, we 
shot the rapids of the wicked Vaala river down to Uleaborg. 
Words cannot describe that thrill; it must be experienced. 

A final word as to cost. The fare from Hull to Helsingfors 
£17 return, first class, is the only considerable item. But 
anyone willing to forgo the cushioned seats of a saloon 
can get there and back tourist class for £10 in moderate 
comfort. 

After that, everything is plentiful, cheap, and delightful. 

We've already been twice, but we’re going again. 

Mouriet Morcan Grseon, 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[From time to time we notice in this page publications sent to us 
by travel agencies and shipping companies, which we think may be of 
interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator. | 
For those who have time to read through the attractive booklets 
now issued by the Shipping Companies, much interesting enter- 
tainment is in store. ‘This week’s batch of Travel Pamphlets 
received is particularly well worth looking through. Much space is 
devoted to the increasing populerity of the Cruise. People who 
formerly spent the winter months at Continental resorts now 
cruise in the Mediterranean, or make a pleasure trip to the Wes6 
Indies, the Atlantic Isles, or even Round-the-World. Here are 
some of the plans indicated for the coming season. 

Three cruises are to be made by the ‘ Laconia’ of the Cunard Line 
which sails from Liverpool for the West Indies on January 20th. 
Passengers may also join the ship at Avonmouth on January 2Ist. 
This is the first time this port has been used as a cruise call by 
Cunard - ships. 

The cruise lasts 43 days and covers over 12,500 miles. In March 
the ‘ Laconia’ will make a 21 days’ voyage from Southampton to 
the Atlantic Isles and Mediterranean Ports, leaving Southampton 
on March 7th. She sails again from Southampton on March 31st 
for a 16 days’ cruise, which includes visits to various Mediterranean 
ports and covers the Easter holiday period. The ‘ Mauretania’ 
will again make her annual cruise to the Mediterranean in February 
and March. She leaves Villefranche for Southampton on March 23rd 
—a date worth remembering by people who contemplate returning 
home from the Riviera about that time. On January 23rd the 
* Franconia’ will call at Monaco in order to embark British passen- 
gers who travel overland from London for a world cruise lasting 
six months. Fares on the Cunard Company’s boats range from 
32 — for a Mediterranean trip to £430 for a voyage round the 
world. 

The ‘Isles of the Blest”’ cruise of the Canadian Pacific liner 
‘ Duchess of Atholl’ includes the North-West Coast of Africa, and 
lasts for six weeks from January 27th, 1931. The return trip is 
made by way of Cadiz and Lisbon, and those who wish to do so may 
remain on the Riviera for the rest of the Winter, as they are not 
obliged to complete the final stages of the cruise homewards. 

The R.M.S.P. liner ‘ Atlantis’ is scheduled to leave Southampton 
on December 19th for a 19 days’ Christmas Cruise to Mediterranean 
ports. During the Christmas Night festivities she will be anchored 
in calm waters in the Bay of Villefranche. The cost of this cruise 
is from 38 guineas. On January 23rd the ‘ Atlantis’ sails again 
for a 45 days’ West Indies cruise. 

A special Christmas Cruise has been arranged by the White Star 
Line, whose 19,000 ton liner ‘ Laurentic’ leaves Liverpool on 
December 20th for Spain, Portugal and the Atlantic Isles. Christmas 
Day will be spent at Las Palmas (Canary Islands). The minimum 
fare for this cruise is £40. Two winter season cruises will be made 
by the s.s. ‘ Calgaric,’ also of the White Star Line. The ‘ Calgaric’ 
leaves Southampton on January 3lst for Spain, Portugal, the 
Riviera, Italy and North Africa, returning on February 17th. She 
leaves again on February 21st for the Atlantic Isles, North Africa 
and Spain and is due back on March 10th. The minimum fare for 
either of these two cruises is £36. 

The Orient Line issue a Christmas holiday return ticket to Ceylon 
at £105 from London. ‘There is a choice of sailing dates for the 
outward journey from November 22nd to January 31st, and the 
voyage home may be made by any Orient Line steamer Icaving 
Colombo not later than March 4th, 1931. The journey from 
England occupies 21 days, and the ticket allows a stay in Ceylon 
of eleven days or longer. Those who wish to visit Egypt in the 
coming season have the advantage of being able to take a ticket 
which includes sea transport, rail travel and de luxe hotel accommo- 
dation. ‘Tickets are interchangeable with the P. & O. Company’s 
steamers if desired, and the stay in Egypt may be for 18 or 25 days 
at an inclusive fare (from London and back) of £85 10s. and £94 10s. 
respectively. Tickets are available outwards from London between 
November 8th and January 3rd, both inciusive, and homeward 
not later than the steamer leaving Port Said on February Ist. 

The ‘ Arandora Star ’ of the Blue Star Line sails on December 19th 
for a 19 days’ Christmas Cruise to Morocco, Sicily, Italy, France, 
Spain and Portugal. Fares are from 38 guineas. She will open 
her 1931 cruising season with a 46 days’ West Indies trip, in the 
course of which she will steam 12,954 miles and visit Las Palmas, 
Porto Rico, Barbados, the Island of Trinidad, the Panama Canal, 
Jamaica, Cuba, the Bahamas and Madeira. The cost of this cruise 
is from 99 guineas for each passenger. 

Special return tickets are available by Bibby Bros. vessels to 
Egypt and Ceylon. These tickets give the option of return by the 
Orient or Blue Funnel Lines on adjustment of fare. The cost of a 
return ticket from Liverpool to Ceylon, returning to Plymouth or 
London, is £95, and from Liverpool to Port Said and back to Ply- 
mouth or London, £47. 

The Red Star Line, in co-operation with the American ‘Express 
Co., announce the seventh world cruise of the 27,200 ton oil-burning 
steamer ‘ Belgenland,’ which leaves New York on December 15th. 
The ‘ Belgenland’ will visit fourteen different countries, and the 
voyage lasts 133 days. 

Harrison Line steamers sail at regular intervals from London to 
the West Indies and British Guiana. The ships are modern and 
earry about a hundred passengers, all first-class. Passengers may 
break the journey as they choose, staying for a time at any of the 

orts of call and continuing the tour by a subsequent steamer. 
Minimum round tour fares are £60 to Barbados and/or Trinidad, 
£67 to Demerara (including hotel accommodation whilst the vessel is 
in port) and £75 outwards, vie Barbados and homewards via Kingston. 

Tho R.M.S. ‘Hildebrand’ of the Booth Line, leaves on Novem- 
ber 18th and January 10th for a six weeks’ tour to the Amazon 
(1,000 miles up). The cost of the journey is £90 to £120. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Gold and Industry—II 


In my article last week I endeavoured to explain the two 
main functions of gold as used for banking and monetary 
purposes. I explained that it constituted a basis of credit 
within the various countries using the gold standard, and 
further, that the gold alsofunctioned asa medium for effect- 
ing international debt settlements when such settlements 
could not be effected in an ordinary way through the 
Foreign Exchanges. There is, however, another aspcet 
of the gold problem which is important. 
GoLp PropucTION DECLINING. 

Gold is required each year for other purposes besides 
those of supplying bank reserves. There is a constant 
demand for iton the part of jewellers and other tradesmen 
for ornaments and artistic purposes, while in some 
countries, such as India, it is purchased largely for 
ornaments and also by the natives for mere hoarding 
purposes—needless to say, a wasteful use of the metal. 
Whence, however, are the gold supplies obtained ? The 
answer, of course, is that they come from the gold mines 
in various parts of the world and very largely from 
South Africa. For many years now what is known as 
the annual gold output has steadily risen, but the increase 
in supply has not been sufficient in itself to occasion 
any disturbance of the general credit conditions in the 
various countries because—and the point is important 
to remember—cevery year there is a tendency, as the 
population of the world increases and trade expands, 
for the demand for credit facilities to increase, and conse- 
quently there is a necessity for gold supplies also to 
increase so that the basis of credit may remain undis- 
turbed. 

AN INVESTIGATION, 

Experts who have made a close study of the gold 
problem and of gold production have known for some 
time past that in the very near future, and unless there 
should be some new important discoveries, gold pro- 
duction itself must tend to decline. Accordingly, the 
Financial Committee of the Council of the League of 
Nations appointed more than a year ago a delegation 
to consider the whole problem of the world’s gold supplies 
in relation to the future trend of commodity prices 
within the next few years. This delegation has recently 
presented its Report and the conclusions reached are 
of a somewhat startling character. In the opinion of 
these experts the world’s gold production, which for 
the current year is estimated at a little over £81,000,000, 
is likely to fall within the next ten years to about 
£7 4,000,000. This decline within ten years may not 
seem to be very great, but its effect upon the credit 
situation may easily be emphasized in one or two ways. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that during 
these ten years there should be an expansion every year 
in the requirements for greater credit facilities, while 
there is always the possibility of demands for the metal 
for trade purposes (jewellery, &¢.) becoming greater, 
thereby reducing the margin of surplus for monetary 
purposes. If, therefore, we are to have both a con- 
traction in supplies of gold and an increase in demands 
for the metal as a basis of credit, there are the elements 
making for a contraction in credit facilities or purchasing 
power, with its effect upon prices of commodities. 

A SUGGESTION, 

To meet this possible difficulty the Gold Delegation 
make one or two suggestions. The most important 
of these is that there should be a common inter- 
national agreement amongst all the Central Banks 
reducing proportionately the legal holding of gold cover 
for Notes. Supposing, for example, that in the United 
States the legal cover was 32 per cent., the figure it is 
suggested should be reduced. This, of course, would 
mean that so far as legal cover was concerned less gold 
would be necessary so far at all events as the fulfilment 
of legal requirement was concerned. At first sight it 
would scem that it should not be very difficult for some 
common agreement to be reached inasmuch as a universal 
shortage of gold with its effect upon commodity prices 


would be disturbing to every centre of the world just as 
at the present time some attribute the world-wide falj 
in prices and general commercial depression in part at 
least to a shortage of gold as required for a credit basis, 
It will, I think, be clear that there would have to be an 
international agreement of a universal reduction, because 
for one country alone to reduce its proportion would be to 
invite discredit. Unfortunately, however, experience 
shows that international agreements are difficult to 
achieve, and actually at the present time there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of various countries to hold gold greatly 
in excess of actual legal requirements. Striking instances 
are afforded of this fact both in the case of the United 
States and France where the present holding of gold is 
far in excess of legal requirements, but where no steps are 
taken to reduce the holding. 


ProBLEM oF DISTRIBUTION. 

Not unnaturally, however, someone who has _ been 
following closely what was said in my previous article 
may inquire what steps a country like France or the 
United States would be likely to take to diminish redun- 
dant supplies of gold. The question is pertinent and 
useful, for it leads to a consideration of the further and 
most important element in the gold problem, namely, 
the shortage of gold as represented not necessarily by a 
world shortage of supplies but by a «earcity in places owing 
to the present distribution and use of the supply of mone- 
tary gold that is, gold held by banks as a basis of credit. 

WueENn NorMAt CONDITIONS PREVAILED. 

In the first article of this series I referred to the fact 
that before the War there was a sufficient equilibrium 
of exchange of goods and services towards various coun- 
tries to make it reasonably certain that only a modcrate 
amount of gold was likely to be required each year for 
effecting any international indebtedness by means of gold. 
Because there was nearly an equilibrium in the exchange 
of goods and services the Exchanges were also in a state 
of greater equilibrium, so that it was unusual for the 
Exchange of any country to be so overwhelmingly 
favourable for a long period as to draw many millions of 
gold. Not only so, but previous to 1914 a large shipment 
of gold to a country usually began to turn the Exchange 
against the receiving country. In the first place the gold 
itself represented an adjustment of indebtedness which 
had previously affected the Exchange, while in the second 
place the gold received became at once a basis of expanded 
credit in that country, which in its turn brought about 
conditions calculated to emphasize further the effect on 
exchange produced by the gold arrival itself, 

Post-War ABNORMALITIES. 

We have scen that one of the consequences of the 
War was to heap up gold in the United States, while 
in more recent years there has been a development 
tending to produce the same conditions in France. To 
enter into all the causes which have led to this accumula- 
tion of gold in the United States and the similar accumula- 
tion in the Bank of France would need an article by 
itself, but among the influences, especially as far as the 
United States is concerned, is the overwhelming trade 
balance in favour of that country. In this country, 
unfortunately, industrial progress from the time of the 
termination of the War has been hampered by refusal 
on the part of successive Governments to economise 
in national expenditure or to recognize that post-War 
conditions made it imperative that hours of: labour, 
conditions and wages should be brought into conformity 
with the requirements of economic conditions and 
economic laws rathcr than to those laid down by Trade 
Unions. 

GoLp AND Crepit ExPaANsIoNn, 

I can, however, perhaps best explain how there may 
be at the present time a shortage of gold as an effective 
basis for expanded credit by supposing that instead of 
the recent War having resulted in economic loss to this 
country, we, through a process of neutrality in the 
War, had been in the position of securing the advantages 
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and the huge gold accumulations which accrued to the 
United States and some other countries. In the first 
Jace, the gold would have been allowed to function 
uite naturally, that is to say, it would within reasonable 
limits have been made a basis of extended credit. Not 
only would very cheap money have followed from that 
development, but because opportunities for investing 
capital in this country have always been of a restricted 
nature there would have been an enormous outflow of 
loans by British investors to other countries. Those 
loans would have aided progress in the countries to 
which they were made, and by reason of their magnitude 
they would have tended to so affect the Exchanges as 
probably to cause a gradual flow outwards of the gold 
to other countries where it was needed. 
GoLp FUNCTIONING IMPERFECTLY. 

Neither in the United States nor in France, however, 
has the gold been allowed to function fully in this natural 
manner. Much of it in the United States has been what 
is known as “sterilized,” and credit has not been 
allowed to fully expand. In France, although the holding 
of gold is vastly greater than is required by the legal 
percentage of gold cover, the monetary system is of a 
kind which does not allow gold imports to become a 
basis for quickly expanded credit, as is the case in Great 
Britain. Consequently, we have had a drift of gold to 
countries which, while they have the power to keep it, 
are not permitting the gold to function in the manner 
and to the extent which free workings of the gold standard 
are supposed to involve. flow far this decline in the 
functioning power of gold in various countries may be 
ascribed to a mere hoarding tendency, to inefficient 
banking and monetary systems—as in France—or to the 
new post-War attempts of Central Banks to manipulate 
gold hoardings as a means for stabilizing internal price 
levels, it would be difficult to say, but there is little doubt 
that the net result is a present shortage of gold in the 
sense of its general effectiveness on credit and in pro- 
portion to the total of monetary gold held. And now 
the prospect of an actual decline in the world supply of 
gold naturally increases apprehensions with regard to 
the future. If, say those who are alarmed with regard 
to the matter, there should be a shortage of gold as a 
credit basis when trade depression is almost world-wide, 
what would be the position if coincidentiy with a trade 
revival there were to be a steady contraction in the 
world’s supply of the metal? On that aspect of the 
problem I propose to comment in a final article next week. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Note 


REPAYMENT OF Four PER CENT. WAR LOAN. 
MARKETS have again presented the spectacle of rising prices 
for gilt-edged and other “ safety first’ securities, while the 
industrial and more speculative departments have been dull. 
The events of the week, too, have helped to emphasize these 
tendencies. Further contemplation of the Government’s plan 
of redeeming the Four per Cent. (tax compounded) War Loan 
by means of an issue of Four per Cent. Treasury Bonds has 
confirmed the first impression that the operation is calculated 
to stimulate interest in the longer-dated securities. For 
during the next three months the market will be contemplating 
the liberation of about £75,000.000 of money which will be 
seeking fresh employment in the hands of investors, while the 
Four per Cent. Treasury Bonds will, doubtless, go largely 
into the hands of the banks and Money Market. A good deal 
of reinvestment will, undoubtedly, take place beforehand, for 
the Four per Cent. War Loan, now that it is to be definitely 
repaid, is practically as good as a three months’ bill to the 
Money Market, and investors can sell it for 1003—that is 
practically 10s. per cent. more than they will receive if they 
wait to be repaid on January 15th, for the stock is already ex- 
dividend in respect of the dividend due on October 15th. Re- 
investment of this money seems to be going largely into those 
Government securities likely to benefit most by a continuance 
of really easy money conditions, such as the Three-and-a-half 
per Cent. Conversion Loan and Four per Cent. Consols, while 
Local Loans have also advanced. The highest return on any 
direct British Government stock, however, apart from the 
Five per Cent. War Loan, is obtainable on the Five per Cent. 
Conversion Loan which cannot be redeemed at the earliest 
before May Ist, 1944, and appears quite an attractive security. 

(Continued on page viii.) 


DO YOu LISTEN? 


or GRAMOPHONE of any 
make, which we will supply. We 
gladly offer you, free, our expert 
advice in the choice of a new 
J instrument. Just send us a card 
your old instrument, in part ex- giving particulars of your present 
change for a new RADIO SET radio set, or gramophone. 


DRAZIN 





Then here is an opportunity to 
exchange your existing Radio 
Set or Gramophone for a new 
and up-to-date model. We will 
make a liberal allowance on 











Radio and t.ramophene Specialists, M.C. 2 


9 & 53b, Heath St., Hampstead, N.W.3 , 
Telephone: Hampstead 8714. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - . £2,500,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - - £2,910,320 
Deposits - - - - £46,235,129 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 

City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
64 New Bond St., W. 1. 

1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 























London Offices : 
West End 





























“«. . . 1 always put a 
Prevent Colds 5.32% e" 2 
my mouth when Influ- 
enza is about, and feel 
sure that that is why I 
escaped having it for 
some years.” 


Mr. N.W.G.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 
protects you against infec- 
tious diseases. 





At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle 


Genatosan_ Ltd., Loughborough, 
Leicestershire 

















To CENTRAL AFRICA | 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY | 


and 


LOBITO BAY 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 





| THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
| Street, E.C.2. 
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For while monetary conditions may continue favourable for 
some months to come, they may not always be quite so much 
in favour of the Treasury as a borrower as they appear likely 


A. W. K. 








to be in the immediate future. 
can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 a 
41. a a 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Capital ne “ oe aes £4,500,000 

eserve Fund < Sis nae ae aes ew. £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 














QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

By Ruporr Besier. 














LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
Cogether, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, =C. 3. 





London, 





For dry or lustreless hair 


For dry or lustreless hair there is nothing 
to equal a regular scalp massage with a 
little Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Work the 
oil well into the scalp with the tips of the 
| fingers. 





Of all Chemists, Stores, 
and Hairdressers—3/6, 
7/- and 10/6. Use 
golden for fair or grey 

hair, red for dark hair, 
oO 


wiands 


‘Macaséair Oa 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C.1 
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A CHALLENGE TO 
NEURASTHENIA 


By D. M. ARMITAGE. 
* Although this book is written by a layman it shows 
clear insight into the subject of neurasthenia, and is 
a faithful representation of the methods employed by 
one wko knew his subject thoroughly.” 
—Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, U.S.A. 
“This unpretentious little volume is one rich in sug- 


gestions for doctors and those who have to advise and 
assist the subjects of neurasthenia and certain other 


distressing mental troubles. The book is written by a 
former patient of the late Dr. Barnes, and forms an 
admirable presentation of a psychological system 
which in many cases has proved of great value.” 
—British Journal of Incbriety, 
Cloth 2s. 6d. Paper 1s, Od. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 
38 Great Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 





























anarmer 


BUMPUS’S 


SCARCE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


has just issued a new catalogue of scarce second- 
hand library sets of English Classics, Essayists, 
| Dramatists, Novelists, History, Biography, Natural 
History, Sport, etc. ‘This catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


| 350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


| MAYFAIR 1223. 




















MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ine Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund nee : Yen 113,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











DON’T BURN 


grass cuttings, leaves, 
weeds, etc. i 


Treat such refuse with 


and in a month or two it will be converted 
into a rich ORGANIC FERTILISER equal 
to Farmyard manure. Thousands of gar- 
deners have already adopted the ADCO 
process with complete success. 

ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings 
and soft green refuse) 28 lb., 4/6; 56 lb., 
8/-; 1 cwt., 15/- STANDARD ADCO (for 
all other rubbish, bracken, and straw), 
28 Ib., 6/3 ; S6lb., 11/6 ; 1 cwt., 22/-. Car- 
riage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seeds- 
men, etc. 

(Above Prices do not apply to Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


seem oo MAKE YOUR ADCO HEAP NOW 
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Second Edition. 


29 


and instructive book. 





Js. net. 





who took 
Barker; and these two recent books 
wide practical experience. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS BY 


CLEMENT. JEFFERY, M.A. 
RHEUMATISM 


ITS PREVENTION AND CURE. 
With Frontispiece and 10 Diagrams, 
5s. ne i 
Medical Times: “ No sufferer should fail to peruse this readable 


t. 


ABDOMINAL HEALTH 


THE CURE OF CONSTIPATION. 


The Star: “ Here is the key to perfect health, without medicine, 
without expense, with only a minimum of trouble. 


Mr. Jeffery is the eminent manipulative practitioner 
over Hamilton House frem Sir Herbert 


for 


ing, the 








are the fruit of 














MILLS & BOON LTD., 49 Rupert Street, London, W.1. poet 


ere.) 
rar ( 














THE SECEDERS (1829-69 A.D.) 


Being an account of a little-known 
religious movement, as told in the intimate Letters of 
JOSEPH CHARLES PHILPOT, 


Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford (1826-35), and of 


The Story of a Spiritual Awakening. 


WILLIAM TIPTAFT, 
Vicar of Sutton Courtney, Berks (1829-31). 
J. H. PHILPOT, 21 illustrations. Cloth, 7/6; 
postage 6d. extra. 


With an Introduction by Dr. 


YOU LIVE LONGER 
IF YOU HAVE A HOBBY « 


EDICAL authorities are agreed that 


leisure a hobby is one of the foremost essen- 
tials to health and long life. 


men and women enjoy, is of absorbing 


interest to every type of mind, as it can 
be carried on in a thousand different ways. 


” FREE Don’t judae of it from precon- 

ceived notions, but write for 
our free illustrated book, STAMP COL- 
LECTING—THE 


STANLEY. GIBBONS L?2| 


_ frst 1 


men of business or for men of 


Stamp collect- 
hobby that millions of thinking 


WORLD’S 
and get the trie facts. 


HOBBY, 














DEPT. A 14 391 STRAND Peer an (43 
LONDON, W.C.2 Teng“ 














‘x Call 


25 for 


superior edition, 12/6; 








9/- 
50 for 17/6 
Send for Free Sample. 


of the East cre. } 


GENUINE IMPORTED 


BURMA 
CHEROOTS 





C. J, FARNCOMBE & SONS, LTD., \ BURMA -CHEROOT CO., 10D, Broad Quay, Brite. J 


30 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 4. 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





| Adletagh eS. DISEASE 

4 by subscribing to the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 

Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London, 


CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2. 

Al ‘ o . 
NEEDS = £12,500 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds, 








IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bey nest can be obtained, 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 





AST END MISSION provides 52,000 Free 
Breakfasts each winter for hungry little 
children. Employs 5 lady Doctors (whole time) minis- 
tering to the sick poor. Provides special Cinema 
Entertainment for children every night (average 
attendance 1,000). Conducts 8 great Mission Meetings 
for poor children every week and scores of organizations 
for young people. STEPNEY is LONDON’S Most OVER- 
CROWDED AND POOREST BorovuGuH. Contributions, 
greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by THE Rev. F. 
W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


EVINSON.—Exhibition of Paintings, Etchings and 
a Lithogfaphs by C. R. W. NEVINSON 

and Sculpture by ALAN DURST. 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10—6. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM,WOMEN’S HALL; 
/ OF RESIDENCE.—Applications are invited for the 
post of SUB-WARDEN, vacant in January, 1931. Par- 
ticulars of the appointment may be obtained from the 
WARDEN, University House, Edgbaston Park Road, 
Birmingham, to whom applications should be sent before 


VACANT AND 








November 7th, 1930, 





{ARN money at home writing Showeards for us ; 
4 good pay.—GranT, B. 204, St. Albans. 





XORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (Mixed). 


WANTED for next term (January 13th, 1930) an 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to be responsible for the Physi- 
eal Training and Games for the Girls, and to teach 
Scripture, Nature Study and History. 

Previous experience essential. ; 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. ’ ; 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Master, to whom they should be returned not !ater 
than the 24th October, 1930. 

F. R. PASCOER, 


Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
7th October, 1930. 








PERSONAL 


YAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

) NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. I’. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hull, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








( UAKERISM.—Would youlike to know of a Christian 

faith that is experimental, without formulatet 
ereced or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after 
a true way of life ?_ Information and literature sent free 
on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 





u ing MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 

The Jewish Religious Union attempts to bring Judaisia 
into line with current thought. Ii in your own or your 
children’s interest you wish to learn something of its 
activities, please write to the Hon. Secs., Jewish Religious 
Union, 28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 8. 
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“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH “* ™ 


Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, 


Trade Mark 
that 


prey on clothes, 
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books, etc. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Coss. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


T 74 Grosvenor Street, W.1, on Tuesday, October 
14th, at 3 p.m., Lecture by Mr. Clement Jeffery on 
“THE DIET WAY TO HEALTH.” Also, October 21st, 
at 3.0 p.m., “ RHEUMATISM: Homely Aids to Cure.” 
Admission Free. Silver Collection for Pearson’s Fresh 
Air Fund. 








D EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
Head-Master : P. BOLTON, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 





| & Q FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &e 
Belek Je 1928, 16 places ; 29,-22 places; 1930, 

30 places. Further results pending. 
DAVI1ES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3352. 
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apy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
J LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss BE. E. 
Lawrence.--For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





NRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


8T. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





Resident students (from 18, wpwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursarics available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








LAW SOCIETY. 


TT HE 


The Council offers for award in July, 1931, 


THREE STUDENTSHIPS 


of the annual value of £40 each, tenable ly persons 
intending to become solicitors on condit’ens prescribed 
in the regulations. 


Copies of the Regulations may be written on personal 
application to the 
PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY, 


The Law Society, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course of two Lectures on “ THE RELATIONS 
OF EUROPE AND CENTRAL ASIA” will be given 
(in English) by Prof. Albrecht Penck, Professor of 
Geography in the University of Berlin, at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
FRIDAY and MONDAY, OCTOBER 24th and 27th, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost of University 
College. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 

Academic Registrar. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, ani 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 





BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
ARANTEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 


Paddington 6302. 
Ge 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MtUnrorD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 


Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 


Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls in the College 


SIX 


GOLDEN WEEKS 
OF SUN - RAY 
CRUISING 


Come out on a voyage 
of discovery to the West 
Indies, and revel in the 
glorious sunshine and 
luxuriant beauty of thess 
colourful coral Isles— 
each a shimmering jewel 
set in the turquoise vast- 
ness of tne Westein 
Atlantic: 

This splendid cruise in 
the stately “ Duchess of 
Richmond” (20,900 tons 
oil-burner) takes you 
in leisurely comfort to 
Barbados, _ Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Curacao, 
Panama, Jamaica, Cuba, 
Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Madeira, etc. Health and 
sunshine all the way! 
From Liverpool, 2Ist 
January, 1931 (from 
Bristol 22nd January). 
Fare from £95. First 
Class throughout. Re- 
serve now. For Special 
Booklet. apply to:— 
A. R. POWELL, 
Cruise Dept. 





sAMAICA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62°65 CHARING CROSS 

(TRAFALGAR SQUARE), 

LONDON, S.W.1; or 
Local Agents, 





Always carry Canadian 
Pacific Travellers’ Cheques 
—safe and convenient. 
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UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COT+ 
LEGE, Chetsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—-Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointment 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 








=. 


USSEX pe er gee agen School for a limiteg 
number of little girls and boys. Especially 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus 








particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 8x 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 





~~, 


IRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, neag 

Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200-acre 
park. Small classes. Exam. centre. Domestic sciencg 
branch. School ponies. Entire e. Parents will 
testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly, 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS, Private Residentigl 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616,” 


\CHOOL, 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 
\) spacious house, lovely extensive grounds; eve 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners 
good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games. Feeg 
135-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 

= = a 

NT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
k SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


Ss" HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
K the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER, 


i ig DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 














Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


ik lie LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 
y TENTWORTH. 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. Davir, B.A., London. 
Ten acres ground facing sea. Careful individual atten- 
tion and training. Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Domestic Science. Arts and Crafts. Exceptional 
Musical advantages. School Orchestras, Entrance and 
Leaving Certificates. 
Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 











Wentworth College 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
F CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


*CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
\ advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school), age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Kuightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 











VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training in 
J all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


)\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 
4 sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
pit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing. 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








AUR DEUTSCHEN LITERATURKURS (Moderne) 
noch einige ‘Teilnelhmergesucht, Niaheres  tele- 
phonisch: Park 8746. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


— LS 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


oo should send immediately for free specimen 

copy of Writer’s Own Magazine (6d. monthly), 
Invaluable for practical help and suggestion. Address. 
Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C, Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadits. Com- 
missions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. Mode- 
rate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nautical 
Training College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 








] { OR eflicient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 


Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1.? 
H IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions 
Literary MSS., Thesis for Examinations copied. 
Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.—Harper, 
Ethelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, F.C, 2. 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
* 


hours profitable; booklet’ free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 


Gerrevl 1542. 











I ITERARY Typewriting carefully€promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (LtD.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5~10. 
Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 








buildings, 





Public Schools, Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS, 


ITERARY ‘Typewriting.—Highly rec. by well-known 
4sauthors, MSS. 1s. 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Maurice 
Walker, Studlands, Wharncliffe Road, Bournemouth. 





| ¥RICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication: Pianoforte Compositions considcred.— 
Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derck Ltd., 8 Moor St., W. 1, 
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ANY PEOPLE OF AVERAGE ABILITY are carn- 
aVi ing considerable additional and regular incomes as 
spare-time writers. You can learn through the post, 
Start learning and earning NOW. Interesting Book 
‘REE. Write TO-DAY.—METROPOLITAN COL- 
LEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J 3/3. ST. ALBANS. 


gS. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Fewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
2 &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 


e— 
M\HE HOUGHTON PUBLISHING CO.—We are open 

to consider Authors’ Manuscript suitable for book 
Publication on advantageous terms.—35 Gt. Pulteney 
Street, W.1. Gerrard 3871. 


Pt ee exterisken il 10d. per 1,000. Week ond 




















work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot Huse, 
St, Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
ase ie 
f\RANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
I MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


2) 2 () A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2? a L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
specimen Lesson and “* Guide 8 ” free from London (ol- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Strect, W. 1—the 
school with a,GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


Temple Bar 2269. 














PUBLICATIONS 


‘END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
S current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End _liie 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHupLEIan, 
Kast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1. 














APARTMENTS 
je 6°: 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/- weekly. Room and 
5/6 





breakfast. Baths Free. Notips. H. & C. water 
all rooms. Newly furnished and de-orated. Garaging 
arranged when notified —384 Southwick Street, CAM- 
BRIDGE Terrace, W.2. ‘Phone: 2364 Paddington. 














TOURS, &c. 


E LEVENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 
4 kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S. X Also Noy. 








Tth—INDIA, BURMA, CKYLON. 


. %. Bishop, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 1. 








SWISS RESORTS 


LUG ANO worn BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 


i HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
/ beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and c. water ; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. 


\ ENTON.—Hotel de Menton ct du Midi. First- 
p class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town, Garden Restaurant. 


M ENTONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens,occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


y aeeese RE. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 

















aaah anand 
COME 
CRUISING 


ON BRITAINS 
WONDER-SHIP 


The Blue Star sunshine months 
are here! Let the ’’Arandora 
Star‘’—the most superbly 
equipped cruising liner in the 
world—take you to Romance, 
Sunshine, Pleasure and Health. 
It will be the most perfect holiday 
you have spent. 

td 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
December 19, 1930 


Also a 46-days cruise to the 


WEST INDIES 


January 24, 1931 
WRITE FOR DETAILS OF 


BLUE STAR 
CRUISES 


To The Blue Star Line, 3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 
(Gerrard 5671) 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street and Tourist Agents 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


} IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Ji Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. <Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1. (facing Marshall & Snelgrove.) 


FARM FOR SALE 


| URAL ENGLAND, Its Preservation.—Occupier of 

small farm in Midlands now on sale desires to see it 
purchased by someone in sympathy with the above 
object. Fine roadside prospect. Might prove good 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES.—Excellent cookers. 32 Ib. 68. 6d.; good 
dessert, 30 Ib. 10s, 6d.; 15 Ib. each 5s. 3d.—Frank 
Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 


] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Fuil price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 











'.) oo poults 15/- ea., Geese 6/6, 7/6 ea. ; roasting 

Chickens & Ducks 7/6 pr. ; boiling Fowls 6/-, 7/- pr. 
Tr., po. pd.—Norah Donogiiue, Manor, Rosscarbery, Corky 
\ J) HITSTABLE OYSTERS direct.—T ubs 50/100 from 


18s, 100. Carr. pd. Price list, “* A Tonic from 
the Sea,” on application.—Powkk & Co., Whitstable. 








CREMATION 


‘NREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s. 

J orsix annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Piace, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Fk UR CRUSADE.—First 100,000 leaflets are now in 

circulation, explaining cruelties of trapping and 
which furs are humane. Funds needed.—Major Van der 
Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 


‘OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. Tuompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
pree—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid, 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 
insertions; 5°% for 13; 7#% for 26; and 10%, for 52. 


| OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 303. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 909 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 


BS age SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP pRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$287, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any lengthcut. Pat. 
A free. James St. fweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland, 





























OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
A coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8.” Lindfield, Sussex. 





YTONE for (Cardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 

K) & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
\ T ANTED.—“ Spectator,” Vols. 1-44 (1850-1871) and 
70-87 (1893-1901).—Box 1645, c.o. Spectator. 





\ INTER UNLERWEAR THATS SAVES YOU 

MONEY.—Buy better quality at cheaper prices, 
direct by post from makers. “ B.P."” Woven Underwear, 
one of Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures, 
Any style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. 
Beautifully soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against 
shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money back. 
Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and PATTERNS 
FREE, so you can compare quality and price.—Birkett 





investment.— Box 1647, the Spectator. 


& Phillips, ‘Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 








BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














1 ATH— ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. <A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 
HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 
¢ ORNISH RIVIERA.—Rest under tropical trees at 
the Ship and Castle Hotel, St. Mawes, 8. Cornwall. 
Terms from three guineas.— Write Manager. a 
p ) Porn wrx H SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 roomsall with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
, ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 311. 
ep *ETRE.—ROvAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. «& c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


} ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first clas. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 




















N ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
I Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- 


“SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
\ quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 
| ORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “ Revellers ”’ 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 
) Goes ae a HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain: 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone 2 2207 
eg Y—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT ProprikTor, Telephone 3655. 
FJ\OTNES.—SEYMOU Oa River Dart. 














EYMOUR HOTEL. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14. 
OTEL CONSTANCKH, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 

I Park, W. 2.—Very pleasantly situated,overlooking 
Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charmingly fur- 
nished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running h. «& c. water 
now being extended to all. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 

*Phone : Paddington 8083. 

\ . HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, I St. 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 

With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 











5s. 6d. day, or 3uUs. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 





sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free, 


iF ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—1l0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





INNS. 





Sg FORMED 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Lrp., St. Georece’s House, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 





~ ? 6/6, 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/— weekly. Room and 
9] 6 breakfast. Baths Free. Notips. H. & C. water 
all rooms. Newly furnished and decorated. Garaging 
arranged when notified —34 Southwick Street, CAM- 





BRIDGE Terrace, W.2. ‘'Phone: 2364 Paddington, 
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| ROUGH ISLANDERS 
OR THE NATIVES OF ENGLAND 
By H. W. NEVINSON. With 16 plates by C. R. W. Nevinson. 7s. 6d. net, 


A work on England and the English by one who is not afraid to speak out and whose intimate know: 
ledge of his countrymen is the fruit of a long and varied experience. From monarch to man-in-the-street, 
in industrial town and country cottage, he surveys us with a sympathetic eye. This is a book to buy. and 
treasure both for the text and for the selection of plates. 


THE VICTORIAN TRAGEDY 
By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A detailed survey of the Victorian era. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has at command a vast erudition, and 
he bears it with ease. His vivid style challenges comparison with Mr. Lytton Strachey’s. He makes history 
a story, and so delightfully readable that the dry-as-dusts suspect his soundness. But this very suspicion 
is a high compliment in disguise, and we rejoice in a social historian who, like Professor Trevelyan, never 
allows us to forget that Clio is a Muse.”—Morning Pest. 


MESSALINA, OR LIFE IN IMPERIAL ROME 
By H. STADELMANN. 15s. net. 


Life in Imperial Rome, with its contrasts of luxury and poverty, is the background to this vivid study of 
the Empress Messalina. Mad, sensual, and grotesque, she is shown as virtually tyrant of the city, with her 
husband, the Emperor Claudius, half dolt, half man of genius, by her side. The story of the married life 
of this extraordinary pair is followed out to its tragic ending. 


ANNALS OF CRIME 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 10s, 6d. net. 


} 

! 

Here are the stories of eleven extraordinary women criminals and the crimes they committed. These studies 
| of human nature in its most vicious aspects include Jeanne de la Cour, Mrs. Maybrick, Madeleine Smith, 
Constance Kent, and Helen Jagado. 
| 


LOVE IN THE MACHINE AGE 
By FLOYD DELL. 12s. 6d. net. 


Scrious, constructive, and well-documented, this volume is among the most important contributions to a 
successful solution of the contemporary sex anarchy which has yet appeared. Indeed, it provides not merely 
a philosophy of sexual behaviour, but a philosophy of life which will make a ‘strong appeal to the modern 
minded. - 


: 
WORDSWORTH 
: By Professor C. H. HERFORD. With a portrait, 6s. net. 


The eneines: of Annette Vallon and of the original Prelude has deepiy affected the modern view of 
Wordsworth. In this compact critical biography the poet is presented in a new light, and his poetry and 
philosophy are freshly interpreted. 


4 
PRINCESSES AND REPUBLICAINES GF THE TERROR 
By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR. 16 plates, 15s. net. 
Historical accuracy, vigorous narrative, and psychological insight make these biographical studies of the 


women of the Revolutionary Period of absorbing interest. - Marie Antoinette, the Princesse de Lamballe, 
Charlotte Corday, Théroigne de Méricourt, and many others come to life in her pages. 


ITALY AFTER THE RENAISSANCE 
By LACY COLLISON-MORLEY. . 16 plates, 15s. net. 


An account of Italy during the little studied period of the sev enteenth century. There are chapters on the 
most imporiant capitals, Naples, Rome, Florence, Milan, and Venice, describing social life, general conditions, 
ceremonies and crimes, as well as the leading personalities of the day. 


| | LIBERTY 
| By EVERETT DEAN MARTIN. 10s. 6d. net. 


This lucid volume explains what liberty means in relation to the modern world and notes the enemies 
active against it. It traces the significance of liberty through the ages, from ancient Athens to Rousseau, in 
chapters which form an invaluable history of an important development in human thought. 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
By Peokemer M. GRANET. 12 plates and 5 maps, 25s. net. 


‘A full picture of the cultural development of China. He shows the family group system, the long 
nei of the matriarchate, and the slow emergence of inheritance in the male line in their proper relation- 
ship with the setting-up of a feudal order and a complex social life. There is much wealth of detail, and 
the author has allowed his well-controlled imagination to impart vigour to normally dead skeletons. This 
excellent volume.”—Yorkshire Post. 


| Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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